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THE PALACE OF LAEKEN 


The Badminton Magazine 


ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT 
VIII.—LAEKEN, OSTEND, AND THE ARDENNES 
BY E. ALEXANDER POWELL, F.R.G.S. 


LeEopo_p II., King of the Belgians, is fortunate in possessing some 
of the largest and most beautiful Royal estates in Europe. The 
most important of these, historically, is that of Laeken, situated a 
short distance to the west of Brussels, and the usual place of 
residence of the Royal Family. A far vaster domain, however, and 
in many respects a more beautiful one, is that lying along the banks 
of the Lesse in the forests of the Ardennes, and comprising the 
estates of Ciergnon, Ardenne, and Villiers. The seaside palace at 
Ostend forms the yachting, racing, and motoring headquarters of 
the King during the summer months, and hence must be included 
in any description of the homes of sport of the House of Brabant. 
King Leopold can scarcely be termed a sportsman in the 
generally accepted sense of the word, though there is, as will be 
gathered from the description in following pages, excellent sport 
on his estates. Rather, he is a patron of sports, and on a 
magnificent scale. The polo fields of Ostend, the golf links of 
Tervuren and Coq-sur-Mer, the racecourses at Boitsfort, Foret, and 
Groenendael, are the direct result of King Leopold’s appreciation 
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of wholesome sport, and for what it counts in the making 
of a healthy, contented, and self-reliant people. The personal 
tastes of the King are not those of a sportsman. He is, before 
all else, a business man, a financier, a scientist, an architect, 
an engineer, a landscape gardener. His chief interest is the 
beautification of his country, and the Crown estates show ample 
evidence of his remarkable ability in this respect. He cares but 
little for racing, shooting, fishing, or golf; but he fully appreciates 
their merits, and is ever ready to further their success by any means 
in his power. His chief pleasure is pedestrianism; and though of 
recent years he has been troubled with a slight lameness, it takes a 
strong and active man to keep pace with him during his country 
rambles. Few would recognise in the white-bearded gentleman in 
the dark tweeds, turned-up trousers, and stout boots, who can be 
seen almost daily striding along the country roads in the vicinity 
of Laeken, a reigning Sovereign of Europe. King Leopold is an 
enthusiastic motorist, taking a keen interest in all that pertains to 
the sport, and using a ninety horse-power Mercédés car in his 
daily trips between his town residence and Laeken. His chief 
requisite in a motor car is speed, it being said that he will not even 
consider a car unless it is capable of showing sixty miles an hour 
if required. In addition to the car just mentioned, which is a 
duplicate of the machine driven in the Gordon Bennett Race over 
the Taunus circuit, the Royal garage contains a number of lighter 
cars more suited for town and suburban use; a beautifully-fitted 
landaulet for occasions of semi-state, and a roomy and powerful 
touring car—just ordered—with every convenience for journeys of 
great length. 

And now, after this brief sketch of King Leopold’s tastes and 
inclinations, we will turn to Laeken'and the other Royal estates of 
Belgium of which this article purports to treat. Laeken is best 
reached from Brussels by the Allée Verte, a double avenue of limes 
planted in 1707, and extending along the bank of the Willebroeck 
Canal to Laeken town, a suburb of some twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants. This avenue was formerly the most fashionable promenade 
of the Belgian capital, but has been deserted for the newer Avenue 
Louise, which leads to the Bois de Cambre and the Forest of 
Soignies. Since the death of Queen Marie-Henriette in 1902, 
Laeken has been almost constantly used as a place of residence by 
the Royal Family. During recent years it has been practically 
impossible to obtain admission either to the chateau or the park, 
the King considering Laeken as a private rather than an official 
residence, and being extremely averse from having his quiet disturbed 
by visitors. The Royal chateau is imposing rather than beautiful. 
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It was erected by Duke Albert of Saxe-Teschen when Austrian 
Stadtholder of the Netherlands in 1782-84. From 1802 to 1814 it 
was in the possession of Napoleon I., and it was from Laeken that 
he dated his declaration of war against Russia. It afterwards 
became the property of the Belgian Crown, and Leopold I. died 
here on December 
16, 1865. On New 
Year’s Day, 1890, 
a great part of the 
chateau was de- 
stroyed by fire, 
and among the 
many objects of 
art which perished 
in the flames were 
Napoleon’s libra- 
ry, valuable tapes- 
tries, and priceless 
paintings by Van 
Dyck. The work 
of rebuilding on a 
far more magnifi- 
cent scale than 
before was at once 
begun, and is in 
fact not yet com- 
pleted; for when 
the plans of the 
King are _ fully 
carried out the 
present area of 
the palace will be 
more than dou- 
bled. 

The projects 
for the enlarge- 
ment of the Parc LEOPOLD II., KING OF THE BELGIANS 
Royal — as_ that 
vast domain of which the chateau is the centre is termed—are, if 
possible, still more magnificent. The King has decided to unite 
the two immense parks of Bouchout and Laeken by constructing an 
avenue of enormous size, of which the existing one will be only a 
simple alley. Considering that the distance between the two parks 
is nearly three miles, it will be seen that the Laeken-Bouchout 
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domain will be one of the most important in Europe. The avenue, 
which is now under process of construction, will be ornamented 
throughout its entire length with a continuous series of squares, 
fountains, gardens, and grottoes, forming an effect quite new in the 
annals of landscape gardening. Bouchout, by the way, is the site of 
the historic castle occupied by the insane Empress Charlotte, 
sister of King Leopold, and wife of the ill-fated Maximilian, one 
time Emperor of Mexico, who fell with his three marshals on the 
grassy slopes of Querétaro. 

Europe can show a few Royal properties of greater extent than 
Laeken, but none that can surpass it in beauty, and the greater 
part of the plans for the beautification of the Laeken domain 
are King Leopold’s personal work. Rolling stretches of greensward, 
great areas of primeval forest, still lakes and babbling brooks, 
together with every species of bird and beast native to Belgium, 
make Laeken a sylvan paradise. One of the most striking features 
of the park is the great Chinese pagoda, originally brought in 
sections from China to be shown at the Paris Exposition. It was 
purchased in its entirety by King Leopold, and transported to 
Laeken, Chinese workmen being especially imported for its proper 
erection. It is said to be one of the finest examples of its kind in 
existence, but the inclement Belgian winters are doing much to ruin 
its magnificent lacquer work and the exquisite woods with which it 
is inlaid. The crowning glory of the Parc Royal is its wonderful 
hothouses, unequalled in Europe, if indeed in the whole world. 
An adequate description of them is impossible. Suffice to say that 
they are of the most approved steel construction, the maximum 
quantity of glass and the minimum quantity of opaque materials 
having been used in their erection. They differ from most hothouses 
in that the conditions under which the plants grow in their native 
climes have been faithfully reproduced, the imitation of tropical and 
semi-tropical jungle and forest scenes being wonderfully realistic. 
The orchid collection is especially notable, ranking as one of the 
best in the world. The public is admitted to the hothouses for a 
fortnight only during the year—usually about the end of April and 
beginning of May. 

The Royal stables, though still very fine, can by no means 
compare with those maintained both at Brussels and Laeken during 
the lifetime of the Queen. As is well known, Marie-Henriette was 
one of the most accomplished horsewomen in Europe, her skill in 
this respect being equalled in Royal circles only by that of her ill- 
fated sister monarch, Elizabeth of Austria. The Queen’s love for 
horses has been inherited by all her daughters, more particularly by 
the Princess Clémentine, who is now the only unmarried daughter 
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of the King. During the lifetime of the Queen—“ the good old 
days,” as the stable grooms at Laeken sorrowfully call them—there 
_was scarcely a recognised breed of carriage or saddle horses that was 
not to be found in the Royal stables. English thoroughbreds, Irish 
hunters, Scotch, Welsh, Exmoor, and Corsican ponies—even half 
a dozen of the famous Hanoverian creams—French coach, hackneys, 
Hungarians, Orloffs, Arabs, Spanish Barbs, American trotters —all 
were represented. The present Court is of less varied tastes, 
however, and places its main reliance on French coach horses—of 
which the Royal stables contain a really magnificent collection—for 
all carriage purposes; while Irish-bred hunters of large size and 
weight-carrying qualifications are almost solely used for riding. The 
last-named qualification is an important one, for the Royal Family 
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of Belgium consists of mighty men and large women. King Leopold 
is 6 ft. 4 in. in height, his nephew, Prince Albert of Belgium, 
the Heir-Apparent, measures but little less, while the Princess 
Clémentine stands something over six feet. 

King Leopold appears on horseback now only on occasions 
of state, military reviews, and affairs of a similar character, the 
increasing lameness with which his later years have been afflicted 
making riding very distasteful to him. The Royal Family is largely 
represented on the bridle-paths and boulevards of Brussels, however, 
Prince Albert, together with his wife, formerly the Princess Eliza- 
beth of Bavaria, being seen almost daily riding in the Bois or along 
the winding paths which intersect the beautiful Forest of Soignies. 
The Princess Clémentine’s tastes turn toward driving rather than 
riding, and she can frequently be seen on the Avenue Louise during 
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the fashionable driving hour, holding the reins over a pair of high- 
acting chestnuts to a spider phaeton, her only distinction being a 
mounted groom in the Royal livery, who rides a short distance in 
the rear. A sensational equipage is possessed by the Countess of 
Flanders, sister-in-law of the King, who occasionally appears driving 
four beautiful grey Arabs to a low spider phaeton, accompanied by 
outriders before and behind. 

I do not think I have ever seen horses better adapted to the 
purposes of Royalty than the French coach horses previously men- 
tioned, and it has been my good fortune to see the inside of nearly 
every Royal stable in Europe. Those in the Laeken stables are all 
rich seal-browns, splendidly ‘‘ set up,”’ with flashier heads and necks 
than the hackney and considerably more speed, but rather lacking 
in action. They are all large horses-—I doubt if any of them would 
chin below 16 hands—and when they are harnessed to the great 
vehicles of state they present a fine appearance indeed. Their tails 
are all docked, but the hair has been allowed to grow to a length of 
ten inches or more beyond the end of the dock, after the French 
fashion, presenting a not altogether pleasing appearance. 

The King has always displayed a keen interest in the annual 
Concours Hippique or horse show, held each May in the enormous 
Palais du Cinquantenaire, a building which exceeds by some 30 ft. 
the total length of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. It is a notice- 
able fact that this is the only social affair which the King attends in 
full state, driving to the show on the opening day wearing his uniform 
of commander-in-chief of the forces, in a six-horsed daumont with 
postilions, outriders, and an escort of guides, much after the fashion 
in which King Edward attends Ascot Races. The King’s chief 
interest at the show is the exhibit of Belgian draught horses, than 
which there are no finer heavy horses in the world. A number of 
these splendid animals are shown each year which have been 
bred on the Royal farm at Sanzinne in the Ardennes. 

Although the coverts at Laeken are plentifully stocked with 
pheasants and partridges, woodcock visit them, and red deer roam 
at will through the estate, the sound of a gun is seldom heard in the 
park. King Leopold cares nothing for shooting, and those members 
of the Royal Family who do—Prince Albert and his father, the aged 
Count of Flanders—prefer to find their sport on the magnificent 
Royal preserves in the Ardennes. The chief of these great estates is 
that of Ciergnon, situated in the very heart of the Ardennes, in the 
province of Luxembourg, about midway between Dinant and 
Rochefort. Placed high on a craggy peak, commanding a magni- 
ficent view of the surrounding forests, through which the River 
Lesse winds like a silver ribbon, it is, indeed, one of the fairest 
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domains wherein a monarch ever took refuge from the cares and 
worries of state. Behind the chateau stands the Leopold Tower, 
from the summit of which is afforded a wonderful panorama of 
forest, mountain, and stream. Further on, along the Rochefort 
road, stands the Chateau de Ciergnon, still another Royal castle. 
Ciergnon was built by Louise-Marie d’Orléans, the wife of the first 
Leopold, and, like the Castle of Ardenne, has been greatly improved 
by his son. A fine park surrounds the castle, which is also built on 
the banks of the Lesse. Near Ciergnon and close by the Vachaux 
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is the ancient Chateau de Jambline; and beyond lies the lordship 
of Villiers-sur-Lesse. Ardenne, Ciergnon, and Villiers, with their 
adjacent dependencies, constitute one united and extensive domain, 
and being well stocked with game and fish ot all kinds, form a 
country residence for their Royal owner which is unsurpassed in all 
Europe. 

In the extreme southern corner of Belgium, a few miles to the 
south-east of Bouillon and close to the French frontier, is still 
another Royal hunting-lodge--Les Amerois—the property of the 
King’s brother, the Count of Flanders. This, too, is an historic 
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neighbourhood, for it was at the little Hétel de la Poste in the 
hamlet of Bouillon that Napoleon III. spent the night after Sedan, 
the battle having been fought only nine miles away across the 
French frontier. 

The shooting and fishing to be had on these Ardennes estates is 
unsurpassed on the continent. Wild boar (sanglier) and deer, pheasants 
and partridges, form the chief game, while the speckled brook-trout 
gives the angler his fill of sport. It is the sanglier that is most 
sought, however, this being practically the only shooting to be had 
during the winter months, when a considerable fall of snow usually 
covers the ground and bitterly cold weather frequently prevails. The 
sanglier of Belgium is of two species, the grey and the brown, both 
running to far greater size than the wild boar native to Germany, 
France, and Italy. The grey boar is the scarcest and usually much 
the largest, a full-grown animal frequently weighing six hundred 
pounds and more. They have tusks four and sometimes six inches 
in length, formidable weapons indeed, and ones which they do not 
hesitate to use when cornered or wounded, an infuriated sanglier 
ripping open a dog as easily as he would the trunk of a decayed tree. 

Sanglier hunting is confined almost entirely to the nobility and 
the chief landowners, the large number of beaters required making 
it a costly pastime. There are two methods of sanglier hunting in 
vogue in Belgium—on horseback and on foot. The chief objection to 
the first-named method is that the country, except in the extreme 
northern part of the Ardennes district, is totally unsuited for the use 
of horses, the dense, all but impenetrable forests being broken only 
by rocky ridges, unexpected ravines, and small rivers. During the 
autumn and winter boar-hunting is carried on extensively in the 
province of Namur, several packs of boarhounds being maintained 
by wealthy Belgian nobles, chief among whom is the Prince 
d’Arenberg, a famous hunter of boar. The sanglier are located 
several days in advance, peasants keeping a watch on the move- 
ments of the animals—for they invaribly run in large herds— 
until the morning of the hunt, the certainty of a find being thus 
assured. 

The hunting kit of the Belgian sportsman, while not exactly a 
reproduction of the dress worn in the English hunting field, resembles 
it in many respects, consisting of either a “ pink”’ or green frock- 
coat with collar and cuffs of a contrasting colour, white breeches, 
velvet hunting cap for master, hunt-servants, and gentlemen alike 
(a top-hat would be out of the question in this forest land), and very 
high jack-boots of varnished leather, after the pattern of those worn 
by the Household Cavalry. A winding hunting-horn, carried over 
the left shoulder, and a long, vicious-looking hunting knife, a sort 
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of cross between a knife and a sword, and having a blade some 
twenty inches long, complete the outfit. 

The covert where a herd of sanglier have been located is drawn 
by the hounds precisely as in fox-hunting. The boars break away 
through the thick undergrowth; the hounds, gaining the scent, 
instantly give tongue; the sharp, eager yelp of the boarhound being 
totally different from the musical chorus of an English pack when 
in full cry. There is little actual jumping, as the term is known in 
England, but every other kind of obstacle is encountered that one 
could well imagine. Up hill and down, now through a piece of 
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forest land, bending far over in the saddle to escape the low-hanging 
branches; then plunging down into a ravine, stones and gravel 
clattering about the horses’ legs; across a patch of cultivated 
ground—the first open going thus far—only to be brought up 
suddenly by a swirling stream, into which the horse must be forced, 
scrambling up the slippery clay bank on the other side, and so on, 
sometimes for hours on end, till the merry notes of the hunting horn 
give notice that the quarry has been brought to bay, and we spur 
our panting and exhausted horses forward eagerly until we catch 
sight of a big boar standing at bay in a forest clearing. The yelping, 
snarling pack are about him in a semicircle, some with torn flanks and 
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bleeding shoulders, and even as we look a young and unwary hound 
ventures too near those vicious tusks, and the hapless dog is tossed 
a dozen feet away, the blood spurting from a great gash in its side. 
The huntsman dismounts, drawing the short, razor-edged sword 
which he carries at his waist, and darting in from behind while the 
hounds keep the animal’s attention attracted to the front, he buries 
the sword-blade in the boar’s body just behind the shoulder with as 
much dexterity, and causing death as instantaneously, as could any 
matador of Spain. 

Boar-shooting, however, is the sport more generally practised. 
It carries with it more of the accepted idea of a Royal hunting, with 
its hundreds of peasant beaters, the leashed and eager hounds, and 
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the ‘‘ guns”’ in their strange continental shooting costumes. I think 
I can do no better than describe my own experiences at a Royal 
boar-hunt which I recently attended in the Luxembourg Ardennes. 

The start was made from the quaint old town of Luxembourg, just 
as the sun was rising in the eastern sky, and we shivered in our fur 
greatcoats, for the Luxembourg forests are chill and dreary in mid- 
January. It was some thirty odd kilometres that we had to drive, and 
even the roaring fire of pine boughs which the beaters had kindled 
at the appointed cross roads against our coming scarcely sufficed to 
thaw us out. There were two hundred or more of these beaters— 
sturdy, well-built woodsmen in the picturesque dress of the forester, 
some with Alpine hats and some with knit Tam o’ Shanter caps, 
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but each and every one wearing a tuft of cock’s plumage in his 
headgear. Each man carried a cow’s horn over his shoulder by a 
cord, and across his back a single-barrelled shot gun of a pattern 
that might have been in general use very early in the last century, 
but not later. A dozen or more of the beaters held hounds in leash; 
surprisingly small they were, too, something in general appearance 
between a wire-haired terrier, an Irish setter, and a dachshund, 
combining the bristling hairs and alert eager appearance of the 
terrier, the size and colour of the setter, and the long body and short 
legs of the other dog. Then there were a dozen men of the forest 
police in grey uniforms with green trimmings, their carbines slung 
military-fashion across their backs, and in addition a score or so of 
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private gamekeepers wearing the crests of their employers in gilt 
metal on collar and hat. The guests were quite as picturesque in 
their dress as the beaters, wearing for the most part short fur 
shooting jackets, barely covering the hips, or long capes of green 
frieze with collars of a contrasting material. Both shot-guns and 
rifles were in evidence, the charge for the former being metallic car- 
tridges loaded with a single large bullet, half-a-dozen buckshot, and 
a heavy charge of powder. The rifles were nearly all of the double- 
barrelled express pattern—‘“‘elephant guns” in fact—though a few 
of the guests, myself among the number, carried small-calibre 
repeating rifles of American manufacture. My choice of weapon 
was highly commended by the head gamekeeper of the Grand 
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Duke, who assured me that no more serviceable weapon existed for 
sanglier shooting than a .303 calibre repeating carbine. 

The host of the day—a gentleman whose family name is a 
famous one in Belgian history—informed us that his keepers had 
located twenty-three sanglicy in a certain piece of busch, as the 
forest is called in the Luxembourg fatois, and that we should repair 
thither immediately. With the chief of the forest police as a guide, 
the ‘“‘guns” proceeded in single file along a narrow wood path, 
the beaters having already disappeared in the opposite direction. 
Each guest, attended by a loader, was assigned to a station, 
these spots being two hundred yards or more apart. For quite 
twenty minutes there was a deathly silence in the vast forest, and 
when my loader struck a match for his pipe I started visibly. 
Then, from far off in the distance, I distinguished an indefinable 
murmur, which grew louder minute by minute, and soon resolved 
itself into a pandemonium of sound—horns, trumpets, guns, 
with every conceivable noise-making device. This tumult rolled 
nearer and nearer to us and then suddenly ceased. Soon was 
borne to us the welcome music of the hounds—‘‘ Yow, yow-yow, 
Yow, yow-yow,” always a high note and two low ones. Next 
I heard something crashing its path through the thick underbrush 
directly in front of me, making its way so slowly and with such 
noise that I felt sure it must be a beater, and refrained from cocking 
my weapon. But my peasant gesticulated so excitedly that it was 
only the click as I brought the hammer of my carbine to full cock 
that gave him reassurance. ‘It’s a big one, and it’s coming our 
way. Get ready!” he whispered to me in German. There was no 
mistake about that. The boar was heading straight for us, and, 
from the sound of cracking branches, was a big one, for he made as 
much noise as a horse. Suddenly he burst through the tangled 
undergrowth that fringed the clearing and stood blinking at us from 
a patch of trampled snow—about as ugly a nightmare of an animal 
as one could well imagine. His little red eyes glared at us viciously, 
and I even took note of the foam that had gathered on the ivory 
tusks. He was an iron-grey in colour, but the sun on the snow 
made him look black, and the bristles stood up all over him like the 
needles on a porcupine’s back. He was a big fellow, far larger than 
I had anticipated, and the peculiar rising shoulders and low quarters 
made him look even larger and more ungainly than he really was. 
It has taken some minutes to record these impressions of my first 
wild boar, but it did not take me that many seconds to make up my 
mind, and he had scarcely stepped into the open before I had 
brought the Winchester to my shoulder and let drive with a mush- 
room bullet. It took him in the left shoulder as he stood facing me, 
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and the disintegrating fragments of lead made a wound as large as a 
man’s fist ; but it had no more effect on him than a bean-blower, for 
he came charging at us, the life-blood spurting over the snow at 
every step. I pumped another shell into the barrel, dropped on 
one knee, and as he came within certain range I fired again. This 
time the bullet struck fairly in the head, and must have pierced the 
brain, for the boar stopped, stumbled, and rolled over dead—all that 
was left of a mighty ugly customer. 

Meanwhile firing had been going on intermittently all along the 
line, and I learned later that the beaters had come upon the entire 
herd of boar in the very centre of the wood, and that after a wild 
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scramble in the terribly severe undergrowth the hounds had suc- 
ceeded in breaking up the herd, driving them against the line of 
guns separately, thus giving everyone a chance. 

If a herd of sanglier remain unbroken by the hounds, they will 
invariably follow the animal which has constituted himself their 
leader, no amount of noise or gun-fire serving to break their line. 
When the shooter is fortunate enough to have such a procession pass 
him in the forest, it is his own fault if he cannot make a bag of 
sanglier to be proud of. Of the twenty-three boars that the beaters 
asserted were in the forest our party accounted for nine, the one 
that fell to my share being slightly the largest and weighing 
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480 pounds. Of the hounds, two were seriously and one slightly 
injured during an attack on two boars which had been brought 
to bay. 

There is much more that I might relate of that and the following 
days, did space permit—of dinners round a camp fire in the busch, 
of such feasts as one has in Central Europe but nowhere else— 
venison and game pies, jugged hare and cold woodcock, sausages 
and cheese in vast and wonderful variety, Moselle wine and native 
champagne and Belgian beer--and afterwards how the keepers and 
beaters joined in sounding the mort de chasse, and how the depths 
of the forest gave back the sound of the horns and our hearty 
“hochs.”’ 

No account of Belgium’s Royal Homes of Sport would be com- 
plete without a mention of Ostend, where the King has a summer 
palace looking out over the North Sea. It is from this, of all his 
possessions, that he is said to derive the greatest pleasure. The palace 
is in reality a chateau adapted to seaside conditions, and stands on 
the only high piece of ground in Ostend—a piece which has been 
made artificially—its western windows overlooking the stands and 
racecourse of the Hippodrome Wellington, and the windows of the 
southern front affording a fine view of the polo fields and tennis 
courts. At Ostend King Leopold combines the sports that King 
Edward must seek at Cowes, Newmarket, and Ranelagh. The 
most perfect facilities in the world for yachting, racing, and polo 
are at his very door. 

A dozen years ago Ostend was an all but unknown fishing 
village on the barren coast of Flanders. King Leopold foresaw its 
possibilities as a fashionable resort; he used both influence and 
money unsparingly, and to-day it is the greatest summer sporting 
centre in all Europe. Crack teams from England, France, Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, and America play daily during the season on the 
two polo fields. The Hippodrome Wellington is a model race- 
course, with stands patterned after those at Ascot, and the summer 
race meetings are gay and brilliant. Further to the westward is a 
field for bicycle polo, where the youngsters of the summer colony 
disport themselves, and still further beyond is an enclosure for tir 
au pigeons, as the sport ‘of pigeon:shooting is called. The mag- 
nificent stretch of sands that reaches from Nieuport to Knocke 
presents in the early morning a wonderfully picturesque scene, the 
yellow expanse of beach being dotted with long lines of hooded 
racehorses, the damp sands and salt air, the trainers claim, proving 
even more beneficial than the heath at Newmarket. 

Until within very recent years golf was all but unknown in 
Belgium. King Leopold, appreciating the immense popularity 
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which the game was achieving, and mindful of the fact that 
thousands of golfing enthusiasts would make their choice of a 
summer resting place by the attractions which it could offer, drew 
from his privy purse 100,000 francs, and soon on the bleak sand- 
dunes of Coq-sur-Mer there sprang up the finest links in Conti- 
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nental Europe. Eighteen holes of gorse and bracken and sandy 
dunes, a club house that in size and appointments is all but a 
palace, and an ever-constant breeze straight from the North Sea 
make it the golfers’ paradise. Ostend, however, is suited only to 
the summer visitor. In winter it is a cheerless place at best. The 
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people of Brussels were quite unprovided for as regards golfing, 
unless the embryo course of nine holes which a few enthusiasts 
built at the Leopold Club could be termed links. Again the King 
drew from his private purse. Land was bought, the most expert 
advice in the golfing world secured, hundreds of labourers were set 
to work, and this spring there will be opened on the Tervuren road, 
about four miles from Brussels, and easily accessible by road and 
rail, a golf course that, it is claimed, will be unexcelled in the whole 
world. 

Yachting is by long odds the King’s favourite sport, and yet, 
strange as it may seem, he does not own a yacht. Not from lack of 
means, be it explained, for the King of the Belgians is one of the 
wealthiest of European monarchs. Strange to say, his frequent 
cruises are made in an English yacht, owned by an Englishman, 
and flying, in addition to the Royal Standard, the burgee of an 
English club. Some years ago a bill was introduced in the Belgian 
Senate providing for the purchase of a Royal yacht; but the Socialists, 
the King’s persistent opponents, fought the measure tooth and nail, 
and the Belgian King still sails the seas in an English yacht. 

His interest in all that pertains to motoring is very real, for 
his mind is certainly of a mechanical and scientific turn, and the 
complicated machinery of the present-day motor-car holds a decided 
attraction for him. Some weeks ago I was present at the opening 
of the Brussels Automobile Salon in the great glass palace at the 
Cinquantenaire. The King was expected momentarily. A great 
crowd had formed about the entrance to the building, expecting 
to catch a close glimpse of His Majesty as the Royal party 
entered. The galleries were lined with photographers, their cameras 
trained on the probable route down which the royal procession 
would pass. Suddenly the great carriage doors at one side were 
thrown open, the band of the Grenadiers burst into the strains of 
the National Anthem, and a big blue automobile, with the Royal 
arms on the panel, rolled in and whirled right down the central 
aisle, halting only at the red-carpeted dais from which the King was 
to open the salon. Certainly a right Royal and very appropriate 
fashion for a King to open such an affair. 

Two years or more ago King Leopold was spending the 
winter at his villa of Beaulieu on the Riviera. On a certain after- 
noon he was motoring along that splendid Corniche Road that joins 
Nice and Monte Carlo. The chauffeur was driving, and King 
Leopold was sitting beside him in the front seat. The car was 
travelling at racing speed, for the King has frequently said that he 
has no use fora car that cannot do its sixty miles an hour. Suddenly, 
as the car swung around a turn in the road, the horrified motorists 
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saw directly before them, standing paralysed with fear in the middle 
of the road, a woman pushing a perambulator, and leading by the 
hand a little child. The car was travelling at forty miles an hour. 
There was no time to stop, and no room in which to turn aside, for 
the road was narrow, and steep banks bordered it in on either side. 
Reverse and run into the ditch’’ ordered the King, and his 
chauffeur obeyed. The big car, shaken from stem to stern by the 
power of the reversing lever, slackened speed sensibly, swerved, 
whirled to one side, plunged into the ditch, turned a complete 
somersault, and lay motionless on its side. An aged gentleman 
with a white beard picked himself painfully up, wiped the dirt from 
his face and clothing, and bowed courteously to the frightened 


woman. 
Of such sporting stuff is the King of the Belgians made. 
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THE UNWRITTEN LAWS OF SPORT 
III.— SHOOTING 
BY THE MARQUESS OF GRANBY 


In all probability some unwritten but well understood laws for the 
proper and convenient conduct of sport existed many, many centuries 
ago. Is it too much to hope that the gifted creator of ‘‘ Prehistoric 
Peeps,” those admirable drawings which have of late done so much 
to add charm to the paper in which they appear, will before long 
give us his views as to how sport was conducted at the period he is 
so fond of illustrating ? 

_ One can well imagine the scene during a drive of mammoths! 
(There might, by the way, have been the pleasing uncertainty 
whether the mammoths drove the men, or vice versa.) But supposing 
all went well, and the mammoths had “come forward” properly to 
the slingers and axebearers, this sort of remark might very likely 
have occurred after the drive was finished: ‘Hi, you! why in 
thunder did you sling at my mammoth? Couldn’t you see he was 
coming straight to me? Call yourself a sportsman !” 

Or when a stalk after Pterodactyles had proved futile owing to 
the sudden appearance over a sand ridge of an unseen and unsus- 
pected friend, would not the unsportsmanlike conduct of the said 
friend have been commented on in language which, allowing for 
prehistoric manners, might be classed with that often used by 
modern sportsmen when the customs of latter-day sports are in any 
way badly contravened? In those primitive days there were no 
“Books on Etiquette” to consult; nor were there game laws by 
which to be bound. But, as far as one is able to judge, certain crude 
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but plainly defined rules have at all times held sway over men when 
in pursuit of game. 

As populations have increased, the wild open spaces of the 
world encroached upon for purposes of cultivation, and consequently 
the areas available for sport correspondingly diminished, it has 
become necessary to enforce not only legislative measures with 
respect to the conduct of sport, but, in England at any rate, the 
‘unwritten laws” with which this article deals have taken more 
permanent and accepted forms. 

With regard to big game, in India and in Ceylon elephants are 
safeguarded by law. In the middle of Africa ‘‘ protected areas ”’ exist, 
wherein only a limited number of animals can be shot, and then only 
after having procured the necessary licence so to do. And “ eti- 
quette ” would indeed be violated should a white interloper appear 
and knowingly interfere with the hunter’s sport in districts such as 
these. 

Again, in those comparatively recent days when the bison 
roamed in vast numbers over the plains of North America, was it 
not the unwritten law governing such matters which prevented, 
among the white hunters, an animal when wounded, and thereby 
considered ‘‘ safe,” being again attacked by anyone except his 
original pursuer? In India, does not “first spear” constitute 
possession of the grey boar’s tusks ? 

So in England, where the more humble and prosaic partridge 
and pheasant are the principal sport-giving game birds, laws which 
have never received Parliamentary sanction, rules which have never 
been formally passed and accepted by any regularly appointed body, 
have, by the process of usage and efflux of time, gradually become 
consolidated by custom and recognised by all good sportsmen as 
those under which shooting should be conducted. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed upon anyone to whom 
is entrusted the up-bringing of a youngster, as regards shooting 
matters, that it may save that lad much trouble in the future if, in 
addition to the principal rules he ought to observe as to the safe 
handling of his gun and kindred subjects, the main points of shoot- 
ing etiquette are also carefully instilled into him. Nothing is more 
destructive to the nervous organisation of a young gunner than the 
instinctive feeling that the older members of a shooting party are 
saying something to each other about some breach of sporting 
etiquette unwittingly committed by him. He probably has an idea 
that he has erred in some way, but is not certain how; and unless 
his error be kindly and judiciously explained to him, he may con- 
tinue shooting for the remainder of that day hampered and uncom- 
fortable by the feeling that he cannot yet be accepted as one who 
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has taken his degree as a thoroughly well-grounded sportsman. 
Having got this notion into his head he will probably shoot half as 
badly again as he would have done otherwise. 

Now, what is this ‘‘ etiquette,” what are these ‘ unwritten 
laws”? ? Well, a fairly large number of the latter come into constant 
usage in the course of any ordinary day’s shooting in England, 
whether it be covert-shooting or other kind; and as the “ unwritten 
laws” contain the “etiquette,” the answers to these questions will 
be identical. 

Let us take into consideration first of all the case of that 
unwritten shooting law which is broken more often, perhaps, than 
any other; namely, the one which enacts that you must not shoot 
across the gun next to you, but confine yourself strictly to those 
birds or beasts which are coming to you in a fair and reasonable 
manner, and consequently rank under the heading of “ your bird,” 
or “‘ your hare,” or whatever it may chance to be. There are many 
occasions, of course, when the most fair-shooting man finds himself 
in a difficulty as to which object is really the right one at which 
to shoot. This happens principally when a strong cross wind is 
blowing. Birds, then, which have been watched for some distance, 
and noted as coming directly towards a particular gun, get suddenly 
forced by the strength of the wind quite out of their originally 
intended course, and instead of coming over the said gun swing 
slantwise to one side of him, crossing the line of shooters nearer 
the man on his right or left. 

This is a hard case for a young sportsman. He has had his 
eyes fixed on these birds for several seconds, and it is with difficulty 
that such a one can restrain his ardour sufficiently not to ‘‘ have a 
go” at them, though in reality they are not his birds when the 
actual shots are fired, but his next-door neighbour’s; but the 
etiquette of shooting dictates that he must leave them alone and 
wait till chances more legal present themselves. 

It is not, however, the younger men who alone infringe this 
rule; the older ones err at times. When a big rise of pheasants is 
taking place, or driven partridges coming thickly, it is impossible 
for anyone, however practised and considerate a shot, to make 
absolutely certain that he may not kill a bird which by rights 
should have gone to someone else. But how often does one see 
birds deliberately killed by a jealous shot, which obviously should 
have been allowed to go to another gun, and as to which no hurry 
or excitement existed! I once saw a sportsman deliberately shoot, 
and that frequently, at driven partridges which were not only 
behind the next gun to him, but between that man and his next 
gun ! 
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The most exaggerated case of going for other people’s birds 
which I ever witnessed took place some few years ago during a 
day’s covert-shooting. There were included in the party three 
gentlemen—excellent fellows and keen sportsmen all—who hailed 
from countries other than Great Britain. Much rivalry arose 
among them, especially between the representatives of France and 
Germany ; and as it happened that these two were usually posted 
next each other, the fun became fast and furious. Whenever a bird 
rose in front of the guns as they were walking through a covert, 
both sportsmen at once ‘‘snapped” at it regardless of distance, or 
of how many other guns were between them and the quarry; while 
when stationed forward, outside the woods, one was enabled to 
appreciate to the full the lengths to which racial antagonism can 
carry people by observing the methods employed by the two sports- 
men in question. As soon as any pheasant was seen leaving the 
wood, whether it was obviously going to quite another part of the 
line of guns or not, both of our friends at once let fly, while the 
third gentleman I have mentioned, though nothing like as excited 
or promiscuous in his shooting, occasionally took a hand in the 
game. Altogether it was one of the most cheerful days’ sport I ever 
encountered, and certainly one which exemplified to the full this 
particular shooting offence. 

Let us turn to another breach of etiquette which often comes 
under the notice of anyone who has to manage a day’s shooting, 
and that is, the way in which a well-intentioned but interfering 
guest will often worry his host by incessant suggestions as to how a 
particular covert ought to be beaten, or a partridge drive managed. 
Nothing is more trying to anyone who knows his ground thoroughly 
than to have somebody who is shooting with him, perhaps for the 
first time, who cannot by any possibility know accurately either the 
lie of the land or the usual flight of the birds, coming to him after a 
wood has been shot with a remark such as ‘‘ My dear fellow, 
wouldn’t it have been better to have brought the right flank of the 
beaters far more forward?” or some similar criticism, founded on 
absolutely superficial observation. Of course the interfering one 
may be right; the beaters may have been badly handled by the 
keeper in charge of the line; in which case the fault will have been 
duly observed by the host, and the erring keeper will probably have 
heard of it too. But, in any case, it was not for the guest to notice 
it to his host. By so doing he infringed one of the unwritten 
canons of shooting etiquette. I recollect one occasion when a 
particularly keen but meddlesome man drove his host nearly to 
distraction by offering suggestions to him after every beat had been 
shot. In the afternoon matters were brought to a climax, however, by 
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the host sending for the keeper just before beginning the last small 
wood, and saying to him before all the guns and loaders, “‘ Jones, 
Mr. ——”’ (indicating the troublesome suggester) ‘‘ will manage 
this beat.” It was interesting to observe the hurried refusal of the 
proffered honour by the keen one, and the grins which were visible 
on the faces of the other gunners. For the remainder of the week’s 
shooting there was peace and a cessation of interference in the 
management of the shooting. 

Of course the case is different if an old friend, one who has 
often shot over the ground and knows it well, makes a suggestion 
touching the way a beat should be managed. To such a one 
belong the privileges of ancient friendship, and a man would be 
foolish were he not to listen to ideas proffered in this fashion. 
But even then the advice would probably be given when alone in 
the smoking-room, or when walking to another beat; not clamour- 
ously before all the guns, loaders, and beaters, as is often the case 
when one unversed in those laws with which we are now concerned 
is the adviser. 

Common among the numerous small breaches of generally 
accepted shooting etiquette is that of one of the guns making 
a practice of keeping his host and all the others of the party 
waiting for him when starting in the morning. Every kind of 
reason is given for this tiresome habit : “ Couldn’t find my gloves: 
my idiot servant put them in an impossible place”; ‘‘So sorry to 
have kept you, but I found I had an important letter which had to 
be answered ’’; ‘‘Am I late? Goodness! my watch is all wrong!” 
Who hasn’t heard excuses such as these made when host and guns 
have been waiting anxiously in the hall a good ten minutes or more 
for the dawdling sportsman? Now, in all probability that gentleman’s 
gloves were exactly where they ought to have been; the ‘‘ impor- 
tant letter” could very well have been written a week later; and 
the watch, if it were wrong, ought to have been adjusted to the 
house clock overnight. Asa rule, it is not the really busy man who 
is tardy at starting; it is the smart young gentleman, who gets upa 
bit late and then has to hurry unduly. The “man of affairs,” of 
whatever nature those affairs may be, generally manages to be 
“in time,” as he realises, being a busy man himself, that to keep 
all the other people waiting, thereby possibly upsetting in part his 
host’s plans for their amusement, must of necessity be no small 
annoyance to all those interested in the day’s sport. 

Another of the minor infractions of unwritten shooting law is 
one which it is occasionally hard to avoid, and is almost excusable 
at times. It is that of leaving for a moment the position whereon 
you are placed by your host or the keeper, whether it be inside or 
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outside a cover, at a partridge drive, or even in a grouse butt. 
How often has one felt that it must be at least a quarter-of-an-hour 
or more before anything can possibly come to one, and has conse- 
quently strolled off towards the next gun, to be met probably 
halfway by him? How often also has it not happened that at this 
very juncture, when the two errant sportsmen were deep in con- 
versation, some stray pheasant or partridge, disturbed by a flanker, 
has swung swiftly and silently exactly over the stand from where one 
or other of those guns had moved? A hurried rush back to the 
vacated positions is the result, with the fixed determination on the 
part of the sportsmen not to so offend again—which determination 
probably collapses on the next similar occasion. Indeed, as has 
been above mentioned, there are times when a friendly visit to one’s 
next-door gun can receive tacit recognition. For instance, when 
the drivers are visible wending their way to “bring on’ a fresh 
drive, having not even begun to form the line necessary to effect this 
operation, surely a gun may then move about a little till the line 
aforesaid begins its forward movement, especially if it be very cold 
weather, as it so often is late on in the season? But even under 
such circumstances care must be taken that no movement on the 
part of the sportsmen be noticed by bird or beast on the other side 
of the hedge, belt, or wall behind which they are standing. That 
is a fatal error to commit, one which may considerably injure the 
drive, at any rate for that section of the line of guns. In fact, on 
the whole, it is a distinct mistake for anyone to move away from 
the position in which he has been placed, and one which oftentimes 
** puts out” considerably both host and head keeper. 

Constantly shooting at small birds when engaged ina day’s 
cover-shooting must be considered as constituting a breach of 
sporting etiquette. It may sound rather far-fetched to suggest that 
such a proceeding often takes place, and, indeed, it is not probable 
that nowadays it does so; but some years back the writer saw it 
occur frequently. On one memorable occasion he was out shooting 
in company with one of the then best shots in England, who took 
umbrage at not having, as he considered, sufficient pheasants 
provided for his amusement. It so happened that there were a 
remarkable number of blackbirds in the coverts, and he thereupon 
began to shoot at every one of these birds within reasonable dis- 
tance; in the course of the morning accounting for a large number 
of them. Unfortunately for him, however, his host, who did not 
himself shoot, came out just after lunch to see how things were 
progressing, and happened unobserved upon this guest while occupied 
in the manner related. Nothing was said at the moment, but in 
the course of the evening the host was heard to remark to others 
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of the party that ‘‘really he had not invited Mr. So-and-So to 
shoot his blackbirds, as he had thought he had provided him 
with plenty of game for his amusement.”’ As this was undoubtedly 
the case, the rebuke, which naturally came to the ears of the 
blackbird shooter, was felt by all to be deserved. 

I have also in old days seen men shooting continuously at 
larks during a day’s partridge driving. Such a proceeding appears 
quite indefensible. In fact, unless under some very special circum- 
stances, people ought only to shoot at the legitimate objects of sport, 
when enjoying the hospitality which their friends provide for them. 

Another practice common among some shooting men, which is 
annoying to anyone who has the management and control of shoot- 
ing, is that of apparently never taking the smallest trouble to keep 
in line when walking through cover or after partridges. Nothing 
interferes more with the anticipated results of a walk through a 
turnip field than when one or two of the guns seem quite incapable 
of keeping line, and are always many yards either ahead of or behind 
the row of beaters. The gaps thus made by these erratic sportsmen 
cause the partridges to rise either far in front of the guns, or to be 
“walked over’’ and rise after the line has passed them. 

Moreover a bad example is thus set to the beaters, as it may be 
presumed that among the most prominent of the orders always 
hammered into them, often couched in vigorous language, that of 
** Whatever you do, mind you keepa good line,”’ is perhaps the most 
important. Consequently when they see their own instructions con- 
stantly broken by some of the guns, they can hardly be much blamed 
if they themselves do not preserve as accurate a formation as they 
should have done. Again, what a trouble to a keeper or his master 
it is when one of the guns will not take the trouble to attend to the 
instructions given him as to wheeling when walking in line, should 
he happen to be on one of the flanks! Some men seem to find a 
positive pleasure in never knowing in the least when a wheel is to 
take place, and go wandering on right ahead oblivious to all remon- 
strances. Nothing ruins “ walking up” more than shouting; and 
yet when this kind of thing occurs it becomes necessary to beg the 
straying gunner to ‘‘ Hold hard,” or ‘“‘ Come round on the right ” or 
“left,” as the case may be, in a voice sufficiently strong to carry 
over what is perhaps a considerable distance, thus probably flushing 
untimely certain birds which would otherwise have come to hand. 
Surely constantly to neglect the instructions—or rather requests— 
given by whoever may be in command, and thereby interfere detri- 
mentally with the plans and arrangements made for the shooting 
party, can fairly be considered to come under the head of a breach 
of the unwritten laws of sport ? 
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Some men seem to take it as a personal affront when they draw 
a number which, from previous knowledge of the ground, they fancy 
will place them in bad butts throughout the day. I have heard on 
occasions quite reprehensible language used against the luck which 
has prompted a seemingly unfortunate number to dominate for the 
day the chances of a particular gun. Of course a case like this can 
only be held to apply to grouse-driving ; as in partridge-driving it is 
almost invariably certain that one number is as good as another in 
the long run of a day’s sport. It may be that in grouse-driving, even 
when, as is nearly always arranged, the guns move one number 
“up” or ‘‘down” every drive, a particular man may be unfortunate 
as regards grouse coming over his butt throughout the day. But 
surely this works out right in the end. Another day the unlucky 
gun may have all the best of the shooting, and so find no cause for 
complaint. It may at once be admitted that it is a little annoying to 
start the day with the notion that you are going to have the worst 
of the fun; but even then is it fair to inflict your temporary mental 
malaise upon your host and the other guns? Does it not rather 
come within the purview of those breaches with which this article 
treats ? 

The last of the small infractions of the unwritten shooting 
laws on which I can now touch is one which I have often seen 
cause much real and justifiable irritation to a host. It is when 
a guest brings out with him a half-broken retriever, spaniel, or 
other dog. How often has one heard a young shot—it is usu- 
ally a youngster implicated, though I have come across men 
old enough to know better who were the culprits—say to his 
entertainer when arriving at the place of meeting, ‘‘I hope you 
don’t mind, but I’ve brought my dog with me; my loader has got 
him”! On searching for the animal in question, it may be that an 
obviously wild, half-broken brute is seen hauling frantically at the 
strap which fastens him to the unfortunate loader, and the worst 
can then be anticipated. Either the animal chases every hare or 
rabbit he can see, probably dashing into the best corner of the covert 
where all the pheasants have congregated; or, unbidden, gallops 
frantically after a strongly running partridge in such a manner as to 
disturb and damage the drive. Possibly he may do nothing worse 
than loaf off from his master down the line of guns, and pick up 
any unconsidered trifle of game he may find lying about, returning 
with it to the place whence he started. In this case not so much 
harm is done, except to the tempers of the guns and loaders 
whom he may have patronised during his stroll. 

But whether he himself causes much or little harm to the 
shooting, he will have compelled those connected with him to do 
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that which, as has been before mentioned, is a thing most damaging 
to the satisfactory conduct of a day’s shooting: namely, he will 
have been the means of inducing a considerable amount of shouting, 
whistling, and general noise, which must of necessity ‘‘ put back” 
and generally disturb much of the game which would otherwise 
have come properly to the guns. 

Anyone bringing with him to another person's shooting a well- 
broken, steady dog, helps considerably, and his advent can be hailed 
with satisfaction and thankfulness; but it requires a man to possess 
a most angelic temper when he sees one of his best corners or one 
of his much anticipated drives being spoilt by the antics of some 
brute of a dog belonging to a guest who either has not sufficient 
knowledge of what shooting etiquette is, or is deliberately indifferent 
as to whether he spoils his host’s, his brother guests’, or— 
but this does not signify much under the circumstances—his 
own sport. 

Some readers may take exception to some of the views I have 
ventured to express on this “‘ Etiquette of Shooting,” and say, 
** Surely too much stress is laid on what are, after all, but minor 
details in the conduct of a day’s sport. To observe such strict 
rules would militate considerably against the general amusement, 
and turn what, after all, is only a pleasure, into a stern matter of 
business.” Personally, I cannot agree with such an opinion; for 
I am certain that much of the enjoyment of a day’s shooting comes 
from the intelligent co-operation of all those taking part therein, 
whether they be guns, keepers, beaters, or dogs. If this be attained, 
then, whether the day be a ‘‘small” one or a “big” one, it will 
be enjoyable, and all concerned be satisfied. Whereas, if a certain 
friction among those engaged be apparent, it is then possible that 
the keen edge of the day’s amusement may be dulled, and that 
grateful feeling which a good day’s sport well and skilfully handled 
produces be minimised and subdued. 
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THE TWO-YEAR-OLDS OF THE SEASON 


BY THE EDITOR 


““THE two-year-olds of the season!” I hear in imagination some 
critical reader observing. ‘‘ What are we to be told about them ? 
What does this ingenuous writer suppose he knows, in the month of 
January or the beginning of February at the latest—the date when 
he must have sent this to the press—seeing that not one in ten 
of them has been out of a slow canter ?”’ 

I know nothing: there is no knowledge—or very little, for 
most rules have exceptions—in this paper. It consists of specula- 
tion, surmise, guesswork to a great extent, though guesswork based 
on perception and experience. The case stands thus: Almost from 
the moment when a foal is born, certainly from the time when he 
is first turned out to scamper about in the paddock, his owner and 
associates begin to form ideas about him—or her, as the case may 
be. It occurred to me, therefore, as I am fortunate in having a 
considerable number of friends who own and train horses, that it 
would be particularly interesting to find out their opinions about 
some of the most promising of their youngsters. Those opinions 
may prove in the course of time to have been right or wrong, but 
we shall know, as the condition of affairs is gradually disclosed, to 
what extent the judgments now formed have been justified, and 
I hope that readers who “follow” racing will put this number of 
the Magazine aside till November, and see what has befallen the 
animals whose names occur in the next few pages. 
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That it is nothing to the detriment of a man’s judgment if he 
prove to be wrong need only be remarked for the edification of those 
who have little acquaintance with racing. Those who are better 
informed know how frequently horses of peerless pedigree, whose 
looks do credit to their breeding, and whose action would warmly 
recommend them to a practical observer who did not know what 
they were, show themselves worthless for racing purposes. I could 
name a score offhand. On the whole I am strongly inclined to 
think that if a man has an extraordinarily promising and well- 
engaged lot of two-year-olds the best thing he can do is to go to 
Central Africa—or Central America if he prefers it: to any far- 
away district, that is, where letters and telegrams cannot reach 
him. Then he will not hear continually how one colt does not 
extend himself, how another is beginning to make a suspicious 
noise, a third is lame in some spot that cannot be located—seems 
to be in the shoulder, at least that is generally the vague idea when 
the case is mysterious—or how a filly that had been already set 
down as promising for the Oaks, gallops very fast for three furlongs 
and then goes to pieces. 

Our absent friend would miss some pleasurable excitement 
when things went right (if they ever did), but he would miss more 
annoyances and disappointments, and when at length he came to 
learn results the record of failures could be broken to him gently by 
degrees. He would not have those peculiarly agonising moments 
in the paddock—if he went away soon enough—when the yearlings 
are playing pranks. They kick each other till it seems certain that 
a leg or two must be broken; they suddenly gallop off at a furious 
pace straight for the corner of the enclosure; it appears impossible 
for them to stop without dashing their heads against something 
which will probably be hard and dangerous, or being compelled, 
all unprepared, to jump, or rather jump at, a huge solid gate; 
and if they can stop they must surely wrench their hocks or hurt 
themselves in some way or other. It is marvellous how they avoid 
disaster day after day, but somehow or other they usually escape 
unscathed. 

I am, however, dwelling too long on introductory matter, and 
must come to detail. 

When by His Majesty’s gracious permission I went to Sand- 
ringham to obtain material for the article which appeared in the 
June number of this magazine I was specially struck by two of the 
King’s colts—Nulli Secundus, a son of St. Simon and Nunsuch, 
and Morés, a son of Ladas and Medora, and so half-brother to 
Zinfandel. Inthe course of the eight or nine months since I saw 
these two both have no doubt changed considerably, and regarding 
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them Marsh is kind enough to write to me: “ At present I much 
prefer Morés to Nulli Secundus. The latter looks like making a 
very big horse, coming late, and is rather on the coarse side. He 
has not nearly such good action as Morés, whose action is almost 
perfect. I sincerely hope that one of them may shine, as I badly 
want a nice horse for His Majesty!” Nulli Secundus may, of course, 
improve, and the fact of Marsh saying “ one of them” makes it look 
as if he had hopes of both. There is another two-year-old at 
Egerton House, however, of whom much is expected. It belongs 
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to Mr. Arthur James, who writes rather quaintly about it as follows: 
‘*T need not remind you that one’s swans among early untried two- 
year-olds generally turn out to be geese. I have a swan at present, 
in the shape of a brown unnamed filly by St. Simon—Lucky Lady, 
dam of Fortunatus, Achaicus, and Stephanas. If there is anything 
in make, shape, and breeding, this one ought to be good.’ As no 
one races in more sportsmanlike style than the owner of the lilac 
jacket there would be universal satisfaction if he found something 
out of the common. 
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It does look as if the two-year-old races would take some winning 
this year, and as if a proportion of them would go to Kingsclere—one 
never knows, but assuredly John Porter has a most tempting array 

of young ones. He wrote from Welbeck, where he was staying when 

my letter found him, and begins his most interesting reply by telling 
me that he has just returned from an inspection of the stud there. 
“St. Simon is looking remarkably well for his age, and William the 
Third has grown into one of the most beautiful and bloodlike horses 
I ever saw,” he says. ‘I think there is a great future before him. 
He was one of the best horses I ever trained over a distance of 
ground. There are also some good-looking yearlings, particularly 
one by Ayrshire—Miss Gunning II., that might be a second 
St. Simon.” 

Reverting to Kingsclere, the famous trainer most kindly goes 
into details, and here we have his ideas—the ideas of a superlatively 
fine judge. 

‘I like my two-year-olds in the following order,” he writes. 

*“CoLts.—(1) Pipistrello, bc by Orme—Vampire, own brother to 
Flying Fox; (2) Greendale, bc by St. Simon—Ismay; (3) Womb- 
well, bc by Isinglass—Mrs. Butterwick; (4) Newburgh, bc by 
St. Simon—Love True; (5) Bre by St. Serf—Rosalia. 

FILLIES.—(1) Culzean, bf by Ayrshire—Miss Gunning II. ; 
(2) Paid Up, bf by St. Simon—Settlement; (3) Orme—Memoir 
(no name or description, and I cannot find her in the guides) ; 
(4) Crown Gem, bf by Persimmon—Ornament.” 

The last is, it need scarcely be observed, own sister to Sceptre, 
but presumably there is something about her that does not altogether 
please the master of Kingsclere, as he puts the other three before 
her. ‘‘ The above are all promising,” he writes, ‘‘ and Number One 
of the colts may be as good as his brother, Flying Fox.” This is a 
bold thing to say, but it is said by a man who knows what he is 
talking about. 

Mr. Leopold de Rothschild is good enough to tell me that 
Coryanthes, br c by St. Frusquin—Ophrys, is by far the best-looking 
of his, but will not be fit to show whether he can redeem the promise 
of his appearance till the middle, or even it may be the end, of the 
season. ‘St. Amadour, brother to St. Amant, will probably race, 
but is too small to be quite good, and hasa tiny head.” There is 
a strong prejudice on the part of some experts against horses 
with mares’ heads, and St. Amadour may be an example, though 
Mr. Rothschild does not say whether, besides being small, the head 
has feminine characteristics. ‘‘ Garland, bf by Galeazzo—Gay Lass, 
is a fine filly with good action, and the bf by Best Man—dam by 
Rosebery— Madrigal, apparently can go, and is no doubt very fast. 
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Watson also trains River, bc by Ladas—-Atbara; and Catnap, chf 
by St. Frusquin—Catkin. But in reality, as you know, all this is 
guesswork.” Naturally we know that it must be guesswork, and in 
writing to my friends I was indeed particularly careful to explain 
that I was not asking for the revelation of stable secrets, if by any 
strange chance they had tried a few of their small and early ones. 
By the way, Catnap is the first chestnut that I have so far men- 
tioned, and the great majority of the two-years-old of which I have 
heard are bays. 

Mr. George Lambton writes practically and to the point. 
** Delighted to tell you what I know, which is not much. 

** Victorious, br f by Florizel II.—La Reine, is a beautiful mare, 
15.23, and will make a great name for herself, I hope. She is very 
like her brother Volodyovski, but with a better forehand. B f by 
Diamond Jubilee—Pace Egger, very strong, short-legged mare, with 
great quality and good bone. Gemma, b or br sister to Vedas 
(Florizel II1.—Agnostic), will goas faras he did. Ch f by Isinglass— 
Canterbury Pilgrim, a wonderfully powerful, long, low filly with fine 
action. Caresser (Ayrshire—Lady Ernie), a regular sharp-looking 
brown Ayrshire, beautifully turned. There is also a nice bay colt by 
Love Wisely—Santa Brigida, a first foal.”’ 

Mr. Lambton’s neighbour, Major Charles Beatty, tells me that 
he is very fond of a son of Gallinule and Beauty Unadorned; of a 
b c by Persimmon—Golden Spangle by Goldfinch; and of a b c by 
Royal Hampton—Altesse, ‘‘an old friend of ours,” he writes, and 
indeed I have agreeable memories of her. He is also in great hopes 
of Lorgnette, a daughter of Isinglass and Galinne, and I shall be 
gratified if these hopes turn out with good foundation, as I per- 
suaded my friend Colonel Harry McCalmont to buy the mare whose 
good-looking brother, Isle of Ely, has so far been a disappointment. 
Another that Major Beatty likes is a big son of Isinglass and 
Thimble. “I do not think we have much except these, so far as 
looks go; and, as you know so well, not one of the lot may be worth 
eighteen-pence by the time we have tried them.” 

In writing to Lord Rosebery a short time since I ventured to 
put some leading questions about Cicero. He replied with an 
expression of diffidence, not to say actual humility, about his own 
judgment. ‘My opinion of Cicero is not worth having. If you 
want one that is, you should write to Lord Durham or Peck: they 
have opinions,” Lord Rosebery wrote, doing much injustice to his 
own perspicacity. Lord Durham, however, replies that he has not 
seen Cicero since the Houghton Meeting, but “‘ hopes to be at New- 
market next week,” when if he were good enough to send me his 
ideas they would be too late to be here included. All he can inform 
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me is that Cicero stands 15.2}. I should greatly have liked the 
opinion of this excellent judge. The colt’s trainer, I am glad to say, 
reports satisfactorily of him. ‘‘ Cicero has done very well through 
the winter,”’ he writes, ‘‘ but has not grown much since last summer. 
I think his performances make him out the best two-year-old of last 
season as far as the English horses are concerned; but I have no 
idea whether he would have beaten Jardy or not. He is a very well- 
balanced horse, and the Epsom course ought to suit him exactly. 
As regards the two-year-olds that I have in training, they are very 
backward for various reasons. Lord Rosebery has two promising colts 
in Trunnion (by Ladas—Seabreeze) and Hortensius (by. Velasquez 
—Gas). Lord Durham has a nice colt by Tarporley—Dieppe named 
Selsea; he is good-looking enough to make a racehorse. A sister to 
Orator (Orion—Melinda) is a racing-like filly. Others that ought to 
win races are Leto by Tarporley—Rosalina, Clodina by Rush— 
Acetylene: a colt by Sainfoin—Glen Dye; and one by St. Frusquin 
—Amesbury.”” The writer winds up with a remark about the 
difficulty of judging so early, which is of course, as aforesaid, 
understood. 

From Manton I hear that those Alec Taylor likes best at present 
are br c by Diamond Jubilee—Dame Agneta, belonging to Mr. W. 
Bass; a ch c by Carbine—Stop Thief, the property of Mr. Wash- 
ington Singer (who, by the way, has kindly promised me an article 
about his hounds); and two of Mr. Fairie'’s, Plum Tree, ch c by 
Persimmon—Cauliflower, and br f by Florizel—Isoletta called 
Chére Reine. 

It used to be a mild joke of the late George Augustus Sala, when 
I met him at the Beefsteak Club on my return from a meeting, to 
ask ‘how Brother to Cauliflower was?’ He thought it a typical 
name for a racehorse. 

A note from Lord Ellesmere specially, and indeed exclusively, 
mentions a bay colt by Orme—Missive, called Information, a capital 
name by the way, as ‘‘information”’ is contained in a missive, and 
three of the four letters of the sire’s name are introduced; but of 
course one expects good names from a novelist and essayist such as 
the Earl. 

Joseph Cannon kindly writes :—‘ As far as looks and action go 
I like this half-dozen best of mine: b c by Marco—Scales; b g by 
Tarporley—Aminte; ch g by Love Wisely—Catchword; ch c 
(Royal Herald) by Royal Hampton—Dorimene; b f by Wor- 
cester—Mountain Lassie; br f by Symington—Sweetie. I do 
not expect a great deal from any of them, and am afraid I have 
a moderate lot of horses to work on. Last year I told my son we 
should be lucky if we won a race at all, and we won six, including 
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the Hunt Cup. This year we are going to try for twelve, being so 
elated with our success last season. I am afraid, however, if I go 
on as I have done the last year or two I shall spoil my average of 
winners, which amounts to 1,240 in thirty-one years.” A highly 
respectable total ! 

Of Blackwell’s horses I have only heard about those belonging 
to Mr. C. S. Newton. It is time that so sound a judge found some- 
thing good, and I hope he has it this year, though he expresses no 
high anticipations, and names the prices he gave for some of them, 
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which were not extravagant: thus Jackeymo (Jaquemart—Mods) 
cost 40 guineas; Delaunay cost twice as much, and if Jackeymo 
turns out half as valuable, he is cheap. He might be a sharp five- 
furlong colt, Mr. Newton says, but he fancies that Slavetrader 
(St. Serf—Shady) and Galhampton (Bay Ronald—Flying Hack) may 
be goodish horses. He prefersthese. Round Dance, by Perigord— 
Ballarina, is a powerful colt that many people like, but he strikes 
his owner as likely to be slow—a melancholy fault in a racehorse. 
Lesseps (Eager—Panama) is supposed to be a sharp racing colt, 
and a daughter of Donovan and Wheatfield a very useful filly. 
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Mr. P. P. Gilpin replies to my letter from Ireland. He had been 
away hunting in Kildare for the last ten weeks, and “‘ having been 
fortunate in receiving continued good reports of the well-being of the 
horses at Clarehaven House, have not gone over to see them since I 
left,” he says, “‘ and am sure they have altered much in the meantime. 
You are heartily welcome to go and see them for yourself if you like 
todoso. . . . I cannot think any opinion I send, after so long 
an absence at such a critical period when young ones change so 
very much, would be of any value. When I left I liked a lot of them, 
though some had only just come up, and must have altered greatly. 
Should you go to Clarehaven it will interest me vastly to know what 
opinion you form of them. See them at exercise as well as in the 
stable, and have a really good look at them.”” Very tempting indeed, 
but unfortunately I could not get away, and in reply to another note 
he kindly tells me he ‘‘ did form an opinion that Admirable Crichton 
(Isinglass—Admiration; need it be said Pretty Polly’s dam ?) for 
his make and shape, temper, constitution, and action (what little I 
saw of it) was likely to shine as a racehorse, and he is undoubtedly 
the finest two-year-old of either sex in my lot.” It is time that 
Isinglass came prominently to the front again, and I hope he may do 
so with Admirable Crichton. ‘ Flair by St. Frusquin—Glare, and 
Dame Fortune by St. Simon—Float, both belonging to Sir Daniel 
Cooper, are fine fillies,” Mr. Gilpin continues, “and I greatly liked 
the former, though both were only in breaking tackle when I left 
home. Scylla by Eager—Sirenia is a beautiful filly; but of course 
I know nothing; and as to possibilities, it is naturally useless 
hazarding an opinion about animals which may be said not to have 
left their nurse’s apron-strings.”” Mr. Gilpin, I may observe, never 
presses his young horses early in the year. 

Glancing into the provinces, Colonel W. Hall Walker has two in 
Robinson’s stable of which he thinks a great deal. The first of 
these is Black Arrow, a black colt by Count Schomberg—Black 
Cherry, dam of Jean’s Folly and Cherry Lass. Both these, needless 
to say, have won races, though the former did not prove herself 
anything like the mare she was thought to be. Black Arrow, how- 
ever, looks and moves in a way which suggests his being a very 
much better animal than either of the mares ever was, and indeed 
is ‘‘ probably in the first class.” If this horse is not as good as 
Bendigo was, Colonel Hall Walker declares that he will be greatly 
disappointed. He is a black-brown without white. Two other 
Count Schombergs bear a striking resemblance to him, Duke Borso, 
dam Genestra, trained by Behan, who thinks him good. My cor- 
respondent omits to mention the dam of a May foal by this horse 
that he has at Robinson's; but there is a chestnut, dam Merry Gal, 
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a first foal, who is rather small but seems able to gallop. Of fillies in 
this ownership the more promising is the bay Colonia (Persimmon— 
Sandblast, dam of Sandboy). She is a high-class filly who may, 
however, probably lack speed in her early days. She and Black 
Arrow might prove to be “classic” horses. A chestnut filly by Count 
Schomberg—Shewbread, Shah Jehan’s dam, Colonel Hall Walker 
considers smart; she has great depth through the heart, and ought 
to be game; but an Isinglass filly, called Icebound, he says he does 
not like, never did like, and never shall like. 

I hear, by the way, of a Count Schomberg colt in Ireland, at 
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Eyrefield, dam Sibola—who did not win the Oaks, to the consterna- 
tion of poor Lord William Beresford. If Irish rumours be correct, 
this is a bit out of the common. They talk, too, of yet another 
Count Schomberg, dam Benedictine, in Parkinson’s stable. 

At Exton there is a promising colt by Marco—Whirlpool (dam 
of The Rush and Burnaby), a son of Orme and La Figlia, and a 
sharp filly by St. Frusquin—Sarana, who, however, cannot be 
induced to go up to the gate. ‘‘So we may wipe her out unless 
we can charm her into a more sedative mood,” Mr. E. C. Clayton 
says. He isa most unrelenting opponent of the starting machine, 
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and absolutely declines quietly to acquiesce in its employment. 
There are a great many others who cordially share his views; but 
protests will, I expect, be quite in vain. 

There are almost invariably good horses at Beckhampton, and 
as there is certainly no trainer who better understands how to make 
the most of them than Sam Darling, it is an exceptional year if the 
stable does not score heavily. Those he likes best include Rocketter, 
a chestnut son of Gallinule and Volant, the property of Lord Ilchester 
and Captain Greer; his own br c Ramrod (Carbine—Esk); b f 
Fruitful (Persimmon—Wedlock, dam of Best Man), also his own; a 
chc by Blairfinde—Ishbel, owned by Lord Dalmeny and Mr. F. B. 
Craven; and br f Landa, by Wildfowler—La Joie, belonging to 
Lord Ilchester and Captain Greer. 

“Tt is hope, a rather fatuous hope, that keeps owners going,” 
one of them remarked to me the other day when we were discussing 
these things. ‘* Every spring, or almost every spring, I fancy I have 
got a good, or at least a more than useful, two-year-old. I generally 
find that I am altogether wrong when I come to know a little more 
about it; but I hope I may get one next year, and after the usual 
experience, look forward to its coming the year after. I shall geta 
good one some day, I suppose, probably in a season when a lot of 
other people have better ones; or if mine is a smasher, there is 
always the chance of its going wrong. But I shall keep on 
hoping.” 

Mr. R. H. Henning, who is likely to play a big part in the 
season’s sport, is good enough to say that he is “‘ pleased to give me 
his opinion on his two-year-olds as they strike him now. Aryan, a 
brown colt by Ayrshire—Lady Alwynne, in appearance certainly 
heads my list. He is of high quality and generally good conforma- 
tion ; from his action I consider him likely to be among the best. 
He is Brewer’s favourite. Gallinule—River Trent colt is a big, 
sensible horse for whom I have a great liking. He is out of an 
Australian-bred niare, and for this reason is perhaps my favourite. 
I look forward to his being a good animal over any distance. A 
fine, if rather heavy-topped, horse is The Swagman, by Buccaneer— 
Kore; I think he is sure to be a good sort, though I shall not 
be surprised if his efforts are confined to sprints. Nydian, by 
Martagon—St. Nydian, is a somewhat small, long filly, but shows 
considerable speed, and I fancy she may be successful among the 
early ones. A fine, lathering colt is one by Whittier—Snowy 
Corrie, good feet and bone, great liberty and length of stride: 
he should be a useful handicap horse. St. Gris—Ting is a neatly- 
made little gelding, and looks like winning a moderate race; and 
another that I think should be returned a winner is El] Ré, by 
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Velasquez—Blavatsky, a very muscular colt, though on the small 
side. Lord Orville is a big, overgrown gelding (Orvieto—Lady 
Wilcote). He shows moderate promise.” So, with a kind hope 
that the details will be found of interest, ends Mr. Henning’s very 
practical letter. 

Major Edwards’s favourite half-dozen—and readers are aware 
that over the average of winners come from Ogbourne—consist of 
Ormeton, bc by Orme—Lottie Hampton; Kennington, bc by 
Amphion—Kenning; First Violin, bf by Eager—Florence St. 
John; bc by Velasquez—Orpheline; ab or br brother to Santoi 
(Queen’s Birthday—Merry Wife) called Merry George, and brc 
Merry Boy, Loved One—Donna Fortuna. 

Mr. R. Dawson tells me that three of those under his care 
which he likes best at present are Lord Carnarvon’s—Sancho, 
bc by Orvieto—Navaretta; Congreve, brc by Matchmaker— 
Winifred II.; and Avocet, ch c by Gallinule—Gay Rose. I had 
forgotten that Mr. Musker sold all his yearlings at Doncaster in 
the autumn. He reminds me of the fact ina letter, and says that 
he has only one two-year-old in training, a colt by Chevening-—— 
Miss Bellina by St. Serf, which nobody would buy. ‘ He has bad 
hocks, but for all that may race.” Mr. Musker has thirty-eight 
yearlings, including a brother to Henry the First. Eight or ten of 
them look very promising, he says. 

Here ends the result of my investigations. To make this article 
exhaustive would have been to fill the whole number, and I could 
not have done it for another reason—that I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with many owners to be in a position to ask them 
questions ; but it will be seen that these pages contain details from 
many of the chief stables whence winners come. At this time of 
year hopes run high, and, as Mr. Arthur James expresses it, many 
geese appear to be swans. If some of those mentioned do not turn 
out well, however, evidently sad disappointment is in store. We 
shall see ! 

The dozen that are most highly esteemed at present appear 
to be: Pipistrello, Culzean, Coryanthes, Victorious, Admirable 
Crichton, Aryan, Rocketter, Black Arrow, Flair, Morés, Trunnion, 
and Dame Fortune. It will be interesting to see whether these 
fulfil the promise they now give. 
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THE FIRST INTER-’VARSITY ATHLETIC 
MEETING 


THE REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD BLUE 
BY THE REV. F. O. PHILPOTT 


I was just on the edge of sixteen, a boy at Magdalen College School, 
Oxford, on March 5th, 1864, when for the first time Oxford and 
Cambridge contended against each other in those Inter-’Varsity 
Sports that have been hardy annuals ever since. There was no 
keener spectator than I that day on the Christ Church Cricket 
Ground. With an inborn enthusiasm for athletics, and an inherited 
activity which enabled me a few years later (perhaps a veteran’s 
vanity may be pardoned for recording it) to represent Oxford in four 
events in the sports, I was no unskilled observer even then. I had 
a dim consciousness that this was an historic occasion in Inter- 
Varsity contests. The first string for Oxford in the Mile Race had 
been my schoolfellow, though I had only worshipped him, the head 
of the school, from the distant obscurity of the lower forms. Add 
to these predisposing causes a partisanship for Oxford, which, in 
one of the fifth generation of Oxford men, being bred in the bone, 
made me as eager for Oxford to win as the most excited undergrad 
on the field, and there was almost every reason why the scene, the 
performances, and the names of the competitors should have been 
so stamped on my memory that they come back to my mind without 
effort through all the mists of forty years. I can recall no other 
day in that year, but only that one. It is more distinct in my 
recollection even than the day two years after, when again the 
Universities were competing in hot rivalry on the same spot. Yet 
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that year I witnessed the famous dead heat in the Two Miles, 
between the Dark Blue J. W. Laing and the Light Blue 
C. H. Long. No one who was there could ever forget that scene, 
when the wild enthusiasm of the crowd of men of the two ’Varsities 
made ‘‘all the welkin ring” with their opposing cries of “Laing! ”’ 
“Long!” “ Laing!” “Long!’’—if not ‘‘ by the space of two hours,” 
for many minutes after all was over. Happily for me the boys of the 
school had been given a half-holiday on purpose that they might see 
the sports, but we found it by no means an easy thing to see them. 
There was no carefully fenced-in track, no running path of rolled 
cinders, not even a fixed winning-post. A circular course had been 
marked out with flags on the turf, and some of the races began and 
ended at one spot and some at another. There were stewards, no 
doubt, to keep the course, but no ropes, and the spectators ran to 
and fro, pushed and hustled one another in order to get a good 
position from which to view each event as it came off. But you 
may trust a light, active boy, not easily rebuffed, and without much 
compunction as to whose toes he treads on, not to come out second 
best in a struggle of this kind, and I contrived to worm myself into 
a front place amid the throng for nearly every race. The pro- 
gramme only consisted of eight events, leaving the possibility of 
an equal partition of ‘‘ wins” between the two Universities, which, 
rather happily in this opening struggle, was the eventual result. 
Thanks to the authorities, there was neither Hammer-throwing nor 
Stone-putting ; those long and wearisome competitions were only 
introduced into the later meetings. They have tried the patience 
and chilled the enthusiasm of many a crowd of spectators since, 
and yet have withstood—unfortunately, me judice—all the efforts of 
reformers to remove them. Fine exercises they are undeniably, but 
out of place among running and jumping trials, and they keep out 
of the programme more desirable tests of activity and endurance. 
There were two Hurdle Races, a 200 yards in addition to the 
usual 120 yards, with each University represented by three competi- 
tors, for some unknown reason—unless it was thought that many 
were likely to come to grief before they reached the tape. There was 
a Steeplechase of two miles, and the other items consisted of the 
familiar Hundred Yards, Quarter Mile, Mile, and the High and 
Long Jumps. The doings of those who took part in this initial 
contest of a long series are of sufficient interest, I hope, to warrant 
some comment, and to justify reference to other performances. The 
meeting of Oxford and Cambridge in these sports may be said to 
have inaugurated the present organised system of athletic competi- 
tions. Before that day such contests were only known at the 
Universities and in some colleges and schools. The London 
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Athletic Club was not established, the Amateur Championships were 
not instituted, and the Amateur Athletic Association, which is now 
the supreme authority in such matters, was not founded till a later 
date. Yet, within a very few years of the first Inter-’Varsity Sports, 
athletic clubs had been formed, and meetings had been held all 
over Great Britain and the Colonies. 

I must return, however, to the events of March 5th, 1864. 
I shall take them in an order of my own, rather than in that of 
the actual programme. The Hundred Yards and Quarter Mile were 
both won by B. S. Darbyshire for Oxford. He was probably the 
finest runner competing that day, and would have been a dangerous 
opponent to any of the great sprinters who have succeeded him. 
He had an easy, natural action which enabled him to cover a great 
deal of ground in his stride, and his times of 10} sec. for the 
Hundred, and 53sec. for the Quarter, on a turf course in early 
March (my memory is not equal to recording its exact condition), 
would have been very near 10 sec. and 50sec. respectively for the 
two distances on a modern running path. He never competed in 
the sports again, and I know of no record of any later performances. 

A. H. Harrison, the Light Blue, who was second in both races, 
was a little unfortunate in meeting so good a man as Darbyshire; 
he made a close race in each event, and would have won in many 
years. Behind them in the Quarter Mile was P. M. Thornton, now 
M.P. for Clapham; he ran again that day in the Mile, but was 
unplaced. He was afterwards to win renown as a great middle- 
distance runner, and to be the first Half-mile Amateur Champion. 
In the Hundred Yards Darbyshire had a very good sprinter as his 
fellow Blue in H. C. Jollye, who next year at Cambridge ran a dead- 
heat at the same distance with the Cantab, the Hon. F. G. Pelham. 
The two hurdle-races fell to the Light Blues, the Hundred and 
Twenty Yards to A. W. T. Daniel, with his confrére, E. W. Finch, 
as runner up; and the Two Hundred Yards to Finch, with Daniel 
second to him—a curious division of the honours, and a proof that 
there was not much difference of merit between these good hurdle- 
racers. 

Behind them in each race, and in neither better than last, 
was a splendid all-round athlete in the person of E. B. Michell— 
walker, runner, sculler, and boxer. He appeared again next year 
in the Mile, and though not prominent in the race, he nevertheless 
must be ranked among the Immortals, if not of Olympus, of the 
Olympian fields. Of him is recorded the unique achievement of 
winning, in various years, the Amateur Championship with the 
gloves at all weights—enough in itself to justify his canonisation, 
without the further glory, which is his, of being the winner of the 
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Diamond and Wingfield Sculls. The time of 18 sec., in which 
the One Hundred and Twenty Yards Hurdle Race was run, reveals 
the immense advance that has been made since 1864 in this branch 
of athletics. The great improvement, of course, is owing to the 
change of style. The stride over the hurdles and the three steps 
between each flight have taken the place of the primitive hop or 
“buck ” and the four steps which used to be in vogue. Tiffany, of 
Cambridge, who was expected to win in 1866 (the first, I fancy, 
of American athletes), essayed the stride at Oxford that year, and 
fell before reaching the tape. It was the Light Blue J. L. Stirling, 
in 1870, who established the modern style by decisively defeating, 
both in the Inter-’Varsity and Amateur Championship Sports, 
me, the winner in 1869 against Cambridge, and the last of the 
“Old Brigade ” of hoppers. 

That great hurdle-racer, C. N. Jackson, my mentor in the art, 
to whom the Oxford University Athletic Club owes a huge debt of 
gratitude for long years of devoted service, brought the old style 
of hurdle-racing to its greatest perfection, helped by a naturally 
short stride ; but even he would have failed, when at his best, before 
the methods of a Kraenzlein or a Garnier of the second generation. 
It was indeed to Garnier pére, as I must have the pleasure of record- 
ing, for the sake of auld lang syne, that the credit of introducing 
the new style into Oxford hurdle-racing is due. He won with it 
against Cambridge in 1871, having discarded the old style, in which 
he had failed in 1870. As for his other achievements with the 
hammer and with the bat, are they not written in the Book of 
Blues? It may be permitted to an old hurdle-racer to express the 
wish—a vain one, I fear—that the first programme of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Sports might be copied in the future, so far as to 
include a second hurdle-race, so arranged in distance and number 
of flights as to give an opportunity for a revival of the old style, 
and a chance for shorter men. For, after all is said, the superiority 
of the one style over the other depends to a great extent upon the 
distance between the flights. As the stride and three steps will beat 
the hop and four with ten yards between the hurdles, so the latter 
style would, I believe, beat the former with twelve or even eleven 
yards separating the “‘ sticks.” 

I pass naturally from the hurdle-races to the jumps. It was a 
happy thing for the Dark Blues that in F. H. Gooch they had 
a jumper good enough to win both events, or they would have 
been a vanquished team that day. He was a neat and stylish high 
jumper, taking his run and spring at right angles to the obstacle, as 
all the best jumpers in the early days did. Would that no other 
way had ever been followed or allowed! The 5 ft. 6in., with 
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which he won, is a fair average jump, and one that has often not 
been reached in these sports. It is probable that less has been 
learnt in high jumping than in any other of these ‘“‘ games,” though 
since a greatly increased number of men have practised athletics 
the height cleared has constantly been raised. The same cannot be 
said of the Long Jump. The improvement there has been pro- 
digious, so that a Fry and a Gooch are in different categories 
altogether. One can imagine 5 ft. 6 in. winning the High Jump 
any year in the Inter-’Varsity contest, but the 18 ft. with which 
Gooch won the Long Jump in 1864, or even the 18ft. g in. 
with which he was successful again in 1865, is quite beyond the 
possibility of fancy as the winning leap now. It is, however, no 
wonder he did not clear a greater distance, for he ran before he 
made his leap at a pace not much faster than that with which he 
went at the High Jump. As a matter of fact, the way to jump 
length had not apparently then been discovered. I say this not- 
withstanding the oft-told feat of Professor Wilson (Christopher 
North) in jumping 23 ft. over the Cherwell, with probably a con- 
siderable fall from take-off to landing-place; or the hitherto un- 
recorded leap of Sir Thomas Winnington, a Worcestershire baronet, 
who about 1814 cleared the broad gravel walk, 21 ft. in width, at 
Trinity College, Oxford, in boots and ordinary clothes, as witnessed 
and testified to by my father, himself a great athlete. The feat 
which the latter accomplished of hopping 100 yards in thirty hops 
will try the powers of the best men now. However, if the need 
of a long, fast run in order to jump a great length had ever been 
recognised, it had been forgotten again by 1864. The first man, in 
my experience, who understood how to run at the Long Jump was 
the Oxford Blue W. F. Maitland, of Christ Church, a fine cricketer, 
racket player, runner, and jumper in the “sixties.” It was not till 
A. C. Tosswill in 1868 cleared 21 ft. 4 in. in the ’Varsity Sports 
that over twenty feet was jumped at Oxford, though the Light Blues 
T. G. Little and C. A. Absolom had just exceeded twenty feet in 
1866 and 1867. 

The Mile Race was won for Cambridge by C. B. Lawes, with 
some ease, after A. H. Hannam had made a gallant fight for Oxford 
and victory. There is no more interesting race to watch than the 
Mile, and none that requires such trained running power and cool 
judgment. The man who can run a mile in 4min. 20sec. is in the 
very first rank of athletes, and to win the Inter-’Varsity Mile is an 
honour which might well be styled the Blue Ribbon of University 
Athletics. It was no great performance of the winner in 1864 to 
accomplish the distance in the schoolboy time of 4 min. 58 sec. ; it 
shows the enormous advance that distance running has made since 
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under assiduous practice and strict training. Lawes, nevertheless, 
was a magnificent all-round man. As stroke of the Cambridge 
eight, winner of the Wingfield Sculls, and Amateur Mile Champion 
in 1866, he was certainly one of the stars of the athletic world in 
the nineteenth century. How good he was in his prime may be 
judged from the astonishing fact that he retained so much of his 
youthful power after he had passed his jubilee year as to hold for 
a brief time in quite recent years one of the short-distance cycling 
records. 

My sympathies, however, were naturally not with Lawes in 
that first Inter-’Varsity Mile, but with Hannam my quondam 
schoolfellow. If it had been possible for pluck and resolution to 
have gained him the victory, it would have been his; but the stride 
and superior training of Lawes were not to be denied. There was, 
moreover, a great difference in the attire of the two men. Lawes 
was in tights and light blue silk hip-drawers—smacking to my 
boyish prejudice too much of the circus—while Hannam was 
encumbered with long flannel trousers, bagging about his ankles, 
and clinging to his knees. The handicap of those flannels, con- 
trasted with the costume of Lawes, seemed to be enough in itself to 
account for his defeat. The easy freedom of the University costume, 
as it used to be called, consisting of shoes, shorts, and singlet, was 
unknown in 1864, and Hannam was but dressed as others were ; it 
was Lawes who was singular in his get-up, though it was quite 
professionally correct at that date, and of undoubted advantage to 
him. None of the other runners were of athletic renown afterwards 
except P. M. Thornton, to whom I have already referred. I recall, 
however, with amusement, how G. B. Streeten, of Queen’s, Oxford, 
struggling in amidst the crowd that overflowed the course after the 
two first men had passed, appealed to me, the insignificant school- 
boy, to bear witness that he was third! I am pleased to be able 
now to comply with his request. 

The Steeplechase of two miles appeared for the first and last 
time in the programme of these meetings. The ’Varsities now have 
their cross-country contest organised on an independent footing of 
its own. It was just possible then to find a course at Oxford, 
partly on the Christ Church Cricket Ground and partly outside 
it, on which to run the race, but that could not have been done at 
later meetings. Cambridge was first and second in this event as in 
the Hurdle Races. R. C. Garnett, who won, was in his element in 
this kind of running, and afterwards became an enthusiastic follower 
of beagles. To him R. E. Webster, the present Lord Alverstone 
and Lord Chief Justice, could only run second. Next year in these 
Sports, when at Cambridge the Two Miles Race was on the flat, 
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Webster easily reversed the position, and showed how fine a distance 
runner he was by winning both that race and the Mile, a double 
event seldom achieved on the same day. Second to Webster in the 
Mile on this latter occasion was Lord Jersey, who was after to be 
Governor-General of Canada. His spurt in the last lap was always 
magnificent, but it was apt to be too late. It would be impertinent 
of me to attempt to praise one in such a position as the Lord Chief 
Justice, yet I cannot leave his athletic record without alluding to 
the way in which he won the confidence of all athletes when he 
used to hold the tape as judge at the great meetings, and to the 
grace and bonhomie with which he presided for many years at the 
dinners in London after the Inter-’Varsity Sports. 

According to the prevailing method of reckoning, the first of 
the Inter-’Varsity Athletic Meetings ended in a tie. But as the 
Dark Blues had only one second to the seven of Cambridge, and as 
they, moreover, obtained their four firsts by means of two men, 
while the Light Blues gained theirs by the help of four, Cambridge 
must be held to have had considerably the stronger team. So ended 
a very memorable day to me, and one, I venture to think, of great 
importance in the history of athletics. There seems now hardly to 
be the same interest taken in the Sports at Oxford and Cambridge 
as there was in the earlier days. Contests and games have been 
multiplied, and enthusiasm consequently divided. King Football 
has arisen, and established his overpowering rule. The sweet 
simplicity of the three Blues—given to those who took part in the 
Boat Race, the Cricket Match, and the Sports—which obtained in 
my day has gone and may not be lamented. May the present 
multiplicity of contests between the two rival Universities produce 
an even greater proportion of good men and true than did the less 
divided energy of bygone years. 
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-NIX-NA-PENA—THE BEST FISHING POINT ON OKANAGAN LAKE 


TROUT-FISHING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


BY R. LECKIE-EWING 


Illustrated with Photographs by tie Author 


ALMOST every sportsman has heard tales more or less authentic 
of the wonderful fishing to be had in the lakes and rivers of 
British Columbia, so that my own experiences, extending now over 
a period of some six years, will, I hope, prove of some interest in 
these pages. I have found that nearly all the waters in the province 
are well stocked with various species of trout, and during my many 
wanderings in various directions my trout rod has never failed to 
give me ample sport. 

I must admit that my knowledge of the rivers is not a very 
extensive one, as most of my spare time has been spent on and 
around many of the great lakes, whose vast sheets of water stretch 
through the country in every direction. I well remember the first 
day upon which I threw a fly in this country. It was whilst 
travelling through the Crow’s Nest section—that picturesque route 
which had just then been opened by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Near the head of the pass the line runs alongside streams, rivers, 
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and lakes, whose clear and limpid waters looked very tempting 
indeed, especially when seen from the dusty windows of the coach. 
On one of the smaller rivers, called the Elk, if I remember aright, 
it was my good fortune to have my first day with the rod, and 
probably the stretch wherein I fished had never been trodden by 
an angler before. 

A freight train having come to grief some distance ahead of 
ours, the conductor, with whom I had already made friends, kindly 
came to me and said that if I cared to get off and try my luck for 
a few hours he would pick me up further down the track, and give 


A FAVOURITE SPOT—OKANAGAN LAKE 


me timely warning by blowing the engine’s whistle. Needless to 
say, | jumped at this unlooked for opportunity, and hastily putting 
together my rod and tackle, I was not long in reaching the river 
below. Deep down in a rocky gorge the water was wildly rushing 
—not at all a promising-looking place to make a start in; but by 
clambering over fallen trees, through dense brush, and over slippery 
rocks, I at last reached more open waters, and where the current 
was not quite so strong. Coming directly from ice-clad slopes and 
snowy peaks, the water had a bluey-greenish tinge, different from 
any I had ever fished in before, so that I was a little uneasy as to 
what might be the result. 
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My doubts were, however, immediately set at rest, for the very 
first cast I took, up rose a smallish trout to a claret-and-grouse ; but 
I did not hook him. Again I threw a light line, and again a fish 
rose, a game little fellow of some five ounces, which I quickly 
landed. Although in good condition, his colourings were not nearly 
so attractive as those I had been accustomed to catch in Scotland. 
A dullish green on the back, yellowish bars and spots on his sides, 
and belly of a dirty grey. This variety is very common in nearly 
all parts of the country, and, as far as my experience goes, the size 
never runs into anything very large. My first fish proved to be the 
forerunner of a splendid catch, as I rose or hooked a fish at nearly 


CARIBOO CREEK—A HOME OF THE MIGHTY CHAR 


every cast, often taking six or eight trom one small pool. My 
basket was soon full to overflowing, then followed my capacious 
‘“‘ Burberry ”’ pockets; after these I strung several rows on sticks. 
The day was baking hot, not a breath of air stirred the pines; but 
the sport was so good that I felt no discomfort from the heat, and 
a cool plunge in the icy waters every now and again kept me 
comfortable and free from fatigue. 

It was not till late in the afternoon that I heard the clear, 
sonorous whistle (which only a Canadian Pacific Railway engine 
can make) booming through the rocky gorge and warning me that 
I must hurry back if I did not wish to be left behind. Fortunately 
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(for I was heavily loaded) I had only a short distance to go, and as 
I appeared on the line the mighty engine came thundering along. 
I waved my arms frantically, but it was quite unnecessary, as the 
driver was already on the look-out for me, and slowed down to 
pick me up. I was well pleased with my fine catch, which the 
conductor helped me to count and weigh. Eight and a half dozen, 
weighing 32 lb. ; and if the weight was nothing great, the passengers 
on board had enough and more for two ample meals, which were, 
I think, appreciated by all. 

Before reaching my destination on this particular journey I 


WAITING FOR THE FISHERMAN —A MOUNTAIN MIRROR 


stopped at several small stations wherever there happened to be a 
likely-looking river or lake. Everywhere fish were plentiful ; espe- 
cially do I remember a beautiful little place called Moyie, where 
both lake and river fishing could be enjoyed amidst lovely scenery 
and perfect weather. The trout were never shy, and in the river 
especially baskets could be filled in a few hours. Almost any fly 
was appreciated, no matter how large or how gorgeous the pattern. 
I believe, however, that since my visit there, constant fishing, and 
often illegitimate, has sadly thinned both lake and river of the 
boundless stock they then possessed. 
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My next fishing ground, if I remember aright, was in a section 
famous for its silver-lead mines, and known as the Duncan Lardeau. 
Here the waters were still more remote, and practically unknown 
to the fly fisherman. In the rivers, which I tried several times, 
I had little success. Strange to say, the trout (although apparently 
of the same species as those I had just been catching) would hardly 
ever rise to a fly. Occasionally I would make a basket of small 
ones, but never even rise a fish over half a pound in weight. The 
fish were plentiful enough, as evinced by the heavy catches made by 
some miners who spent their idle hours with rod and line, or rather 


ON OKANAGAN LAKE 


stick and string. All they had in the way of bait was a lump of 
beef fastened on to a coarse hook. This lure always proved a deadly 
one, although never appealing to my ideas of sport. The country, 
however, abounded in beautiful lakes, and here, when I could spare 
the time, I had rare sport. Silver and spotted trout (the two com- 
monest types, and found in nearly every lake) were in plenty; 
but they never ran to the enormous size of the Okanagan fish, 
they were nevertheless far above the average of any I ever caught 
in home waters. 

I also caught a few char, very handsomely built fish, and 
tremendously powerful fighters. So far, I had not made the 
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acquaintance of the king of British Columbia trout, the rainbow. 
I look upon them as by far the most sporting of all, as they are 
seldom taken by the simple and perhaps unsportsmanlike methods 
which often prove so deadly when used against their more accom- 
modating brethren. One has always to fish with fly, use one’s 
finest tackle and best flies. Science and skill are required ere their 
hiding places are successfully fished. They have their off days, 
when no matter how patient the angler may be or how carefully he 
throws his fly, the rainbow will sulk, and an empty creel will be the 
result of a long and arduous day’s fishing. 


OFTEN BIG FISH ARE CAUGHT CLOSE TO SHORE 


When they are taking, however, they show no signs of funk ; 
they will dash wildly at the fly, and will, when hooked, fight till 
every ounce of strength has left their bodies. And who could help 
admiring a newly-caught rainbow, his splendid proportions, his 
broad green back and beautiful sides flashing green and silver, and 
striped with pale rose or duller pink? One of the best fishing 
grounds for the rainbow used to be on the Columbia River, at a 
point called Bonnington Falls, easily reached by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, which passes the spot. 

Here the river is wide and deep, great stretches of calm water, 
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broken here and there by magnificent falls, mighty jagged rocks 
forming estuaries and pools, where the rainbow loves to dwell, and 
where the fisherman has every chance to make a splendid catch. 
But I believe that here again over-fishing, and for the market, has 
sadly spoilt this fine stretch of water. 

The greater part of my fishing days, however, has been spent on 
and around Okanagan Lake, in my opinion unsurpassed by any in 
the country as an all-round spot wherein a man can enjoy to the 
full his love for sport, either with rod or gun. Possibly the magni- 
ficent climate with which this belt of the country is favoured goes 


THE SHUSWAAP RIVER—WELL STOCKED WITH TROUT, CLEAR AND 
PRACTICALLY UNKNOWN 


a long way towards making up the complete enjoyment of a life 
spent in the open air. Here the best months for fly-fishing are April, 
May, September, and October; but no hard and fast rule can be 
laid down, as in 1904 the trout were rising with scarcely an off day 
from March till the end of October. 

Perhaps more fish are caught with the rod off the rocky points 
which jut out every here and there into deep water. These points 
are numerous at either end of the lake, and are very little fished from. 
One often has fair sport fishing from a boat, and even in a dead 
calm big fish will rise close to the oars. To vary the monotony 
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of landing these fish with net or gaff I more often than not use a 
small ‘22 6-in. Stevens pistol, giving the exhausted trout his quietus 
by a carefully directed bullet through the back of his neck. But 
woe betide the angler if he misses, as the least mistake made in not 
hitting this exact spot will surely result in a lost fish and broken 
tackle. In rough water especially some considerable skill is required 
to do the thing neatly. 

Some excellent baskets, possibly heavier than at any other time, 
are made in early spring, ere the snows of winter have left the shores. 
In my photegraph may be seen a March take, where nine trout 
were caught, the smallest of which scaled over five pounds. The 


PISTOLLING TROUT, IN LIEU OF GAFF OR LANDING NET 


winter trout, however, far surpass any ever caught in other 
months of the year, and no uncommon sight is to see the Indians 
arriving at the small local store with four or five hundred pounds of 
magnificent trout, many of which turn the scale well over twenty 
pounds. All these winter trout, however, are caught by trolling. 
It is fortunate that the lake is so large and that the Indians are 
fast dying out, else these huge hauls might soon deplete the waters. 

I have tried many devices for luring these big fish in summer, 
but so far with no success. They never rise to fly, nor will they look 
at a troll; evidently they live in the very deepest waters, where no 
bait can reach them. Only once have I seen one of these big fish 
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during summer. It was on a bright sunny day in June. I was 
sitting on my wharf, idly watching some divers which were swim- 
ming about and feeding on the weeds. Suddenly right in front of 
me I saw something cleaving the waters and coming straight for 
shore. At first I thought it must be an otter, swimming just under 
the surface; but as the object got closer I perceived the back of an 
enormous trout, and a few yards ahead of him was a smaller one, 
possibly eight or ten ounces in weight. They both came quite close 
up to me, and as the water was dead calm I got a splendid view of 
the hunt. Evidently the big fellow was not going at his fastest, as 


A SPRING CATCH WHERE THE SMALLEST TROUT WEIGHED OVER FIVE POUNDS 


he should have easily caught up to his quarry. It was not until 
they were both within twenty yards of the shore that the big fish 
relinquished the chase. With a swish of his mighty tail he slowly 
doubled, and I saw plainly his huge green back and brightly shining 
sides as he slowly disappeared into deeper waters. It is difficult to 
judge correctly, but he must have been well over twenty pounds. 
From the wharfs at which the steamer calls good baskets can 
often be made. On a breezy day a long line can be thrown, and 
the smaller silver trout take fly readily, and fight gamely for their 
lives. It is my opinion that the trout in these big lakes go about in 
shoals, as either when trolling in winter or fly-fishing in summer, 
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if one catches a fish or two in a certain stretch of water, others are 
sure to be caught about the same place, and often this will happen 
for days together. From the rocky points also several fish may be 
seen at one time swimming slowly past. The Indians, when at their 
winter trolling, if they hook or catch a fish, always circle round 
the same spot, gradually widening this out, and as often as not they 
will land three or four fish within a radius of fifty yards. 

I would recommend old-countrymen who can spare the time, 
and are anxious to try their luck in British Columbia, to come 
straight to the Okanagan district. Here there are still innumerable 


FISHING FROM THE ROCKY SHORES 


lakes, rivers, and creeks practically unexplored and fairly easy of 
access. I feel sure most of these would yield sport which would 
amply reward any keen angler. Or if they wish to have less hard- 
ship they can fish in the Okanagan and adjoining lakes, where good 
sport is assured with little trouble or expense. 

Added to the fishing, both big and small game, although not 
now very plentiful, can still be met with in fair quantities, and 
good shooting can be had, provided one knows the proper parts to 
hunt in. The climate leaves absolutely nothing to be desired, 
mosquito or other fly pests hardly ever trouble one, so that camp life 
from April right on till November is one continual round of pleasure. 


A 


STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 


I—THE MYSTERIOUS TELEGRAMS 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


CHAPTER I. 


“WELL!” Davern said, sitting in thoughtful perplexity with his 
extinguished cigar in his hand, ‘‘it’s the strangest thing I have ever 
known in all my life!” 

The other occupant of the smoking-room of Davern’s flat was 
his close friend Dick Aldwyn, who nodded entire acquiescence. 

‘* Let’s have another look at Jacobson’s letter,” he said. 

Davern took the envelope from the table by his side and handed 
it to Aldwyn, who again read: 

**013, Cork Street, S.W. 
October g. 
‘DEAR SIR, 

“I can only state the plain facts of the case once more. A 
wire came from you—that is to say, in the cipher which we have 
both always understood is known to nobody except us two—saying 
that you wanted to have £1,200 on your horse Seagull if I could 
lay you 10 to 1. You instructed me to reply to Kempton Park 
Racecourse, where you would be in the afternoon. I did so, saying 
that you were on. 

‘That is all; but I want to make one remark and to ask one 
question. Seagull went to fours, and, as you may imagine, the big 
bet I had laid you upset my book considerably. That is the remark. 
As to the question, I should like to ask if you think it is quite right 
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that I should suffer because you have been careless in letting some- 
body get hold of your cipher code? I only just want to put 


that to you. 
“Yours faithfully, 


HARRY JACOBSON. 
Sir James Davern, Bart., etc.” 


“It is odd!’’ Aldwyn agreed, as he replaced the letter in the 
envelope and passed it to Davern. ‘‘ You say you never spoke to 
Jacobson about the horse ? ”’ 

“‘ Never a word. I seldom bet with anyone else, as you know, 
but quite by accident I chanced to run up against Cooper in the 
street just after meeting Laverton, and hearing from him that he 
had tried to get tens in vain, I asked Cooper how they were betting 
on the race. He said 10 to 1 Seagull amongst others, and I took 
the odds to a monkey—quite as much as I wanted on; indeed, 
I should not have had so much except that I thought that some 
fellows I knew would like to stand in.” 

** And you weren’t at Kempton at all?” Aldwyn rejoined. 

*“No, and never had any intention of going. I was shooting 
all that week,’’ Davern answered. ‘‘ Of course the thing is simple. 
Somebody sent this wire to Jacobson—it went, that is beyond doubt, 
from the Bury Street office. The idea was, if the horse won, to tell 
Jacobson to forward the cheque to some place where the sender of 
the message would be able to get hold of it; if the horse lost, 
naturally Jacobson would come down on me. ‘ Heads I win, tails 
you lose ’—that was about the notion. But who sent the wire?” 

‘‘How could anyone get hold of your cipher? That is the 
point. You have not had Perkins with you very long—are you 
quite sure of him?” 

“Yes, I have every confidence in his honesty,” Davern replied. 
“‘ He’s a thoroughly steady, straight-going servant—and not nearly 
sharp enough to have thought of such a thing, besides.” 

‘Good stock-in-trade for a rogue,” the other suggested, ‘‘a 
reputation for honesty and for being a bit of an ass!” 

But Davern shook his head and declined to consider the possi- 
bility of his man’s guilt. 

‘*I suppose Jacobson cannot be playing a little game of his 
own ?”’ Aldwyn suggested. 

Davern shook his head again still more emphatically. 

“Oh, that idea would be absolutely mad,” he said; ‘‘ there is 
not a more straightforward old boy in the world. He’s full of 
money, too, for the matter of that, and £1,200 more or less is of no 
importance to him. No; the telegram went all right, I have not 
the shadow of a doubt.” 
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“That precious cousin of yours, if you won’t mind my abusing 
your family—though, by the way, I suppose he is a cousin of mine 
too? You lent him these rooms for two or three weeks, I remember, 
and I’ve heard you say he would do anything for a tenner?” 

“Yes, but he wouldn’t do that sort of thing—he’s not as bad 
as that,”’ Davern replied. 

‘“‘There are many tenners in £12,000, you know?” Aldwyn 
continued. 

But Davern would not for a moment accept the idea as possible. 

“‘ Well, the telegram was sent, and therefore I suppose we are 
justified in concluding that someone sent it. It must have been 
someone, too, who has the run of the place, though I can’t quite 
see why you want a cipher—why ordinary English isn’t good 
enough ?” 

“There are reasons, my dear fellow, why a code is better, and 
the likelihood of mistake is—well, we have never had a figure wrong 
before. Jacobson sits in his office all the flat-racing season every 
day from eleven till five and looks after everything himself.” 

“I suppose there is a key to the cipher. Where do you keep 
it? I wonder, by the way, if anybody, knowing that we see so much 
of each other, will believe that I am the culprit? Oh! you don’t 
know,” he continued, noting Davern’s smile. ‘‘ It was sent, as you 
say, and therefore someone must have sent it. Where do you keep 
the code?” 

“It’s in that drawer,’’ Davern said, pointing to his writing- 
table, ‘‘and I confess that I am beastly careless. I often forget to 
lock the drawers up, or rather have a habit of leaving the key in the 
lock of any drawer I may have opened. To be quite frank I’m 
almost sure I had left it when Heatherley was here; but he’d 
never do that!” 

*“Who is there who could have done it?” Aldwyn continued. 
“That girl—don’t be angry—Miss Bessie Richardson, makes her- 
self very much at home here. She was turning over the papers on 
the table when we came in the other day in a very unconventional 
manner.” 

“Looking for something to read while she waited,” Davern 
said. 

‘Perhaps, but she was rummaging about, and that pasty-faced 
fellow who hangs about after her and looks so sanctimonious 
strikes me as capable of anything.” 

‘‘There’s not an ounce of harm in Bessie,’’ Davern rejoined. 
*‘T have encouraged her perhaps a bit too much; but, as I think I’ve 
told you, she is the daughter of the old head-keeper at my uncle’s 
who taught me to hold a gun. I’ve known her from a child—I am 
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glad you have given up your old idea that I was ever in the least 
fond of her—and when she turned from a nursery governess to a 
music-hall singer I felt bound to look after her a little. No; Bessie 
is, aS you Say, unconventional, but——” 

At this moment Perkins opened the door to announce that 
Mr. Jacobson had called, and was told to admit him; the visitor, 
however, was not the old man of whom Davern had spoken so 
highly, but his son, a youth with prominent eyes, rather purple as 
to what should have been the white, and a somewhat aggressive 
manner. 

“I called, Sir James,”’ he began, ‘‘ because my father thought 
that perhaps you would like to see this certified copy of the tele- 
gram that reached his office in your name.” 

“Thank you,” Davern answered. ‘I was not in the least 
anxious to do so, for I have had no doubt that the message arrived.” 

“Of course it did!” Jacobson junior answered. ‘‘ Haven’t 
you any idea yet who sent it—as you didn’t?” and the last three 
words brought an angry flush to Aldwyn’s face, seeming as they 
did to throw something of doubt on Davern’s denial. 

“TI much regret to say that I cannot form the slightest con- 
jecture,”” Davern, with something of a frown on his forehead, 
replied. 

“Rum thing, isn’t it, sir?” the youth went on; “about the 
rummest I’ve ever heard of! It isn’t as if——”’ 

‘‘Had you any further message to deliver?” Davern rather 
impatiently broke in. 

“No, Sir James. I was only asked to bring you that copy of 
the telegram ; but father is anxious to know what you are going to 
do about it—at least, not what you’d call anxious, but he’d like to 
know. He says he’s not sure he shouldn’t be wise to let it drop, 
so far as that goes, for he heard from a very good man that there’s 
something wrong about the winner, and he might have to pay you 
after all, as you may get the race. I thought you were going 
to win at the distance, but the other stayed on better. But you see 
father likes to go straight, and—well, you know, the message came 
in your cipher, Sir James, and of course there’s not much doubt 
that the Committee of the Newmarket Rooms would soon say——”’ 

“Your father did not ask you to express these opinions, I 
presume ?” Davern interrupted. ‘‘I will write to him on the 
subject: I scarcely think you and I need discuss it.” 

“I dare say you are right, only Well, good afternoon, 
Sir James. Of course, we know that you'll do the right thing 7 

*“Yes; very kind of you to say so. Good day, Mr. Jacobson,” 
Davern cut in impatiently, and the cub retired. 
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“Insolent little beast !’’ Aldwyn ejaculated as the door closed. 
*** Knows you'll do the right thing!’ Confound his impudence! 
And the stupid little bit of temptation that the winner may be 
disqualified! I expect that’s what the creature regards as a 
brilliant idea of his own. ‘The right thing!’ Why should you 
pay a debt you never incurred? That seems to be infernally hard, 
not to say ridiculous.” 

“I regard it as a fine on my carelessness. The cipher has 
been in an unlocked drawer, and though I can’t imagine who ferreted 
it out, someone must have done so, I suppose.” 

“Well, I call it Quixotic,” Aldwyn rejoined; ‘‘and as for the 
Newmarket Committee, you can’t suppose that they would refuse to 
take your word that you never sent the message—had no notion of 
the bet till you received Jacobson’s request for payment?” 

‘*There’s another side of the question, you know,” Davern 
answered. ‘‘The old man had to square his book, and I can’t 
blame him for supposing that a telegram which came in my cipher 
was from me? It’s hard that I should have to pay, I fully agree 
with you; but it would be harder, I think, that Jacobson shouldn’t 
be paid.” 

*T don’t know—it’s hard either way. That little beast who was 
here just now believes in his heart that you did send it, I’m con- 
vinced—that’s what made me so angry. He spoke as if he thought 
that you wanted to compromise, to come to an understanding, to 
delay payment at any rate—I don’t know what. Confound him! 
He’s made me lose my temper. I can’t see why you should pay, 
though all the same I admit that it is rough on Jacobson. The 


only thing certain seems to be that it is a most amazing business 
altogether ! ”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


ApoutT a week later Davern and Aldwyn were shooting with a friend 
in a rather remote part of Wiltshire. A familiar group was 
assembled at the end of a muddy lane, by a gate through which the 
company of beaters had just passed on their way to the wood at 
which operations were to begin. Keepers and loaders were taking 
the gun-cases from the host’s brake, and from a motor that had 
brought a couple of friends who lived some twenty miles away— 
neighbours now, though they had been practically out of reach in 
pre-motor days. The dogs, excited by the prospect of sport, wagged 
their tails and occasionally vented an uncontrollable yelp of satis- 
faction. Only one guest had not arrived, and his cart was soon 
descried rapidly approaching. 
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‘* Congratulate you, my dear fellow,”’ he said, when after alight- 
ing from his trap and shaking hands with his host he came to greet 
Davern. 

*‘ Thank you. Very kind of you, I’m sure—but I don’t know 
what it’s about ?”” Davern replied. 

“Why, haven’t you heard, really?” the other rejoined. 
*“You’ve got that race. The winner’s disqualified—in the Irish 
Forfeit list. Do you mean to say you know nothing about it ?” 

“No idea of it, not even that there was an objection. We've 
none of us really read a paper for a couple of days; though, by the 
way,” he added, turning to Aldwyn, ‘‘ young Jacobson said some- 
thing about it, I remember, which I thought was rubbish at the 
time.” 

*‘ Well, I hope you backed yours, at any rate,’’ the friend 


went on. 
‘He did, and so did I—nine ponies, me. Good business! It’s 


a most wonderful story about this bet of his,”” Aldwyn broke in. 

“Yes, too long to tell you now,’ Davern said. ‘‘ You shall 
have it at lunch, if you like,”’ and after having drawn for places and 
been instructed to move up two each time, the party marched off 
across the field to take their stands and wait developments. 

** Strange, isn’t it ?’’ Davern observed to Aldwyn as they walked 
together. ‘I don’t know what to do, for I shouldn’t feel quite 
comfortable in taking a large sum from Jacobson when I never really 
backed the horse with him.” 

don’t see that,’ Aldwyn answered. You sent him the 
money he claimed—for he did claim it, though he did it in the ‘leave 
it to you’ style; and if that doesn’t constitute a bet I don’t know 
what does! You paid him thinking you were beaten: why shouldn’t 
he pay you now you’ve won? Quixotic, old boy, as I told you 
before! Bets follow stakes, and you won the race.” 

But Davern shook his head as he looked at the number on the 
bit of paper in the cleft of the stick that marked the position of 
one of the guns, and found that it was his place. 

At lunch-time the story was told, but naturally the hearers were 
as much puzzled as the two friends had been, and could not suggest 
a reasonable or even unreasonable explanation, especially as only 
Aldwyn, who had given up all efforts to solve the problem, knew 
the frequenters of Davern’s flat. Jacobson’s character for straight- 
forwardness was, however, well recognised; most of the party 
had betted with him, and that he could possibly be in any way an 
accomplice to the fraud no one would for a moment believe. The 
certified copy of the telegram proved nothing, one of the men 
pointed out, as—without a suggestion that such a thing had been 
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done—he or some agent of his might have sent the message ; but 
the man who remarked this was careful to add that he knew the 
old boy was as straight as a die. 

A couple of evenings afterwards Aldwyn was sitting in the 
Mutton Chop Club waiting for Davern to come and dine, the pair 
having reached town just in time to dress, when the latter entered, 
and without a word put a letter into his friend’s hand. Aldwyn 
read— 

013, Cork Street, S.W. 
** DEAR SIR JAMES, 

‘Tam a little upset at not receiving a written acknowledg- 
ment of the cheque for £13,200 which I sent you last Monday. I 
got your wire asking me to forward it to the Empire Hotel, Seaford, 
and duly received another message saying that you had it; but as it 
is a largeesum I thought you would have been sure to send an 
acknowledgment in your own hand. _ I hope it is all right, but 
shall be pleased to hear from you. 

“Yours faithfully, 
** HARRY JACOBSON. 


James Davern, Bart., etc.” 


**T found that on my return,’’ Davern said, as his friend, with a 
blank look on his face, gave him back the epistle. ‘‘ Of course, as 
you know, I’ve not been near Seaford, and had no intention of 
going,” he continued. 

“He has sent you cheques to the hotel there, I suppose?” 
Aldwyn inquired. 

‘*Oh, yes, several times. This rogue is someone who knows 
my habits and movements thoroughly. It’s getting on my nerves! ”’ 

Davern had a large property near that popular watering 
place, but the Manor House was let to a Lord Hubert Merrow, 
and when he visited the estate he had been in the habit of staying 
at the hotel. 

** What have you done?” Aldwyn asked. 

‘* He’d left his office, of course, when I got the letter about 
half-past six, so I sent Perkins to his private house—he lives at 
Beckenham. I wrote that I had not asked him to forward the 
money, and knew nothing of any telegram—that the sender of the 
first message must have sent the second and got hold of the cheque. 
It’s too late to stop it, of course!” 

‘““Yes, but it must have been crossed. It will have to be 
passed through a bank, and the man who has presented it can 
be traced, can’t he?” Aldwyn replied. 

“I’m not so sure of that,’ Davern rejoined. ‘‘ A clever rogue 
like this fellow would find some way of getting the money, I expect. 
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However, we must dine, and then, perhaps, you can come back 
with me and see what news Perkins brings. He should be home 
before ten.” 

Perkins’s quest, however, proved vain. He had been to 
Beckenham, he reported, but Mr. Jacobson was not there, and 
furthermore not expected home that night; had gone to Brighton, 
where he had a daughter at school, and his servant did not know 
at what hotel he stayed nor the name of the school, so that it was 
impossible to communicate with him. There was nothing for it 
but to wait till morning, which Davern did impatiently enough. At 
least Jacobson was certain to be at his office by eleven or there- 
abouts, and at that hour Davern, who was going to motor into the 
country, stopped his car at the bookmaker’s door, his friend 
accompanying him as_ usual. 

Jacobson was at home, a clean-shaven, benevolent-looking old 
gentleman, who might, from his appearance, have been a member 
of any learned profession, and whom no one would ever have taken 
for a layer of odds. The office, too, suggested the parlour of a 
prosperous banker, with its old-fashioned solid mahogany furni- 
ture. The bookmaker rose from his chair and greeted his visitors 
warmly. 

‘I’m very glad indeed you’ve come, Sir James,” he said, “‘ for 
I really was growing anxious. I begged you to let me see you 
personally, indeed, in answering your wire.”’ 

**My wire! What wire now? I’ve sent you no wire at all. 
What do you mean ?”’ Davern broke in. 

Jacobson gazed with an expression of amazement and _ per- 
plexity. 

“Why,” he rejoined, “‘I found a message here this morning 
from you—here it is, sent from Bury Street 9.27—saying you 
wanted a monkey each way on The Corner for the Cesarewitch. 
Is this one wrong, too? ”’ 

*‘T sent no message at all; is it in code?” Davern asked. 

*“No, plain wording; and I wasn’t surprised that you had 
given up the cipher—indeed that, I rather believe now I think of 
it, prevented me from having any doubt about its being genuine,” 
and Jacobson handed the other the telegram which ran: ‘‘ Want 
monkey each way The Corner Cesarewitch. Please reply to 
Sandown. Am writing.” 

““*Am writing.’ That’s rather a cunning stroke, isn’t it?” 
Aldwyn observed. ‘‘ He’s certainly a clever devil. I needn’t ask if 
you ever got the letter,” he added to the bookmaker. 

** We’re being robbed, Jacobson, by some shrewd rascal—who, I 
can’t for the life of me guess. About that cheque. I never wrote 
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a word to you. I’ve not been near Seaford, and had no intention 
of going there. Has it been presented?” Davern asked. 

“It has indeed,” the bookmaker answered. ‘‘I had inquiries 
about it made. A groom—-very smart groom, the hall-porter said— 
rode up to the hotel and asked for your letters and telegrams. He 
had your card with him, and said you were staying with Lord Hubert 
Merrow at the Manor House. Of course, the hall-porter had no 
suspicion that there was anything wrong, and brought out a bundle 
of letters.” 

““A bundle?” Davern interrupted. ‘I should not have sup- 
posed there could have been one. My visits to the hotel are quite 
casual, and nobody I can think of would write to me there. How 
came there to be a bundle?” 

“Part of the plant, my dear fellow,” Aldwyn put in. ‘If there 
had been a single letter special notice would have been taken of it, 
but when there were a lot of them it would seem as if you had 
intended to come or were likely to send. Our rogue wrote the lot, 
I have no doubt. He’s clever, that’s very certain, and seems to 
think of everything. He’ll want catching!” 

** But what of the cheque?” Davern continued. ‘‘ Where did 
it come from? Who paid it into your bank?” 

“IT thought we might get a clue there, but it’s no good,” 
Jacobson answered, with a despairing shrug of the shoulders. ‘“ My 
cheque was paid into the Crédit Lyonnais in Paris by someone who 
signed your name and asked that the Monte Carlo branch might be 
requested to honour cheques. Of course they were instructed to 
do so. My cheque was negotiated on the 7th, and on the roth the 
money was drawn out of the Crédit Lyonnais at Monte Carlo in 
two sums, £11,000 in the morning and the balance just before the 
place closed. It had been ascertained, you see, that the cheque was 
good, and then very little time was lost.” 

‘‘He gets the best of us at every turn, our robber!” Davern 
ejaculated. ‘‘ Far from asking you for the money, I had not made 
up my mind to accept it, for——” 

‘‘Oh, Sir James, there can’t be a question about that! I asked 
you for what seemed to me——”’ 

Aldwyn suddenly clutched Davern by the arm. 

“My dear fellow!” he said hastily, ‘‘we are wasting most 
precious time! Jacobson has senta reply to what he supposes to be 
your message to Sandown. The telegram will be in the rack there, 
either in Tattersall’s Ring or.the Club Stand.” 

‘‘ The Club Stand,” Jacobson interjected. 

‘“* Very well,” Aldwyn went on. ‘‘ We shall reach the course, 
if we’re lucky, as soon as the first train from town gets there. Let 
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us start off at once, see if the telegram is in the rack, and watch 
who comes for it! We ought to have him that way! He had 
some reason to imagine you wouldn’t be at Sandown, no doubt.” 

‘““What a fool I was not to think of it! Excellent idea, of 
course! Come on; we'll go this moment!” Davern said, delighted 
at the scheme. 

‘*And good luck, gentlemen,” Jacobson said, as they hurried 
out. ‘I’ve seen some funny things in my time, but never anything 
quite so odd as this!” 

Davern was a skilful driver. Along Piccadilly he manceuvred 
skilfully in and out of the traffic, made spurts through Putney, dashed 
along by Wimbledon Common, and tore, reckless for once of legal 
enactments, through Richmond Park. Kingston was soon reached, 
not long afterwards the gates of Sandown; over the grass to the 
place reserved for automobiles, and then he and Aldwyn ran like 
hares to see if the message was waiting, and to leave it carefully as 
bait if it were. The one fear was that the artful enemy might 
have driven down from London, or come to some convenient station 
and walked or hired a fly, so that the all-important missive would 
be gone. A number of telegrams were exposed. ‘‘ Dalrymple,” 
**Davies”-—yes! ‘‘Sir James Davern.” There it was, and now 
who would come and take it, and what explanation could he give? 
If noonecame! That would be most exasperating of all, for here 
the solution of the mystery did really seem to be impending. And 
who could it be! The friends entered the refreshment-room, which 
gave them a view of the board through the windows, and a few 
moments after their arrival, from right and from left began to stream 
up those who had arrived by the first train, a large proportion of 
the increasing throng going to look at the board; for devotees of the 
sport are much given to the receipt and despatch of telegrams. A 
man in a long covert-coat came up quickly, but it was the line 
headed by ‘“‘W” that he began to investigate. A foreign-looking 
personage with upturned moustache—who could he be? It was, at 
any rate, down the “S’s” that he searched hesitatingly, as if not 
sure that the envelope which arrested his attention was addressed to 
him; but he presently took it, and from his face it was evident that 
it was something he expected. A youth comes up, glances vaguely 
from the “ A’s”’ to the “ Z’s,” and turns away with an exclamation 
of annoyance. 

There’s Etheridge! Aldwyn said quickly, as someone inves- 
tigated the earlier letters of the alphabet. 

The friends chafed. This waiting, anxiety, and excitement tried 
them. Ah! here is someone, a stout, coarse-featured, fur-coated 
man of middle age, who is occupied with the ‘‘ D’s.” He stretches 
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out his hand, and actually touches the envelope addressed to Davern ; 
its legitimate owner is about to rush forward when the man glances 
at the board again and takes the message below—he is apparently a 
Davis. 

The members now begin to arrive in streams, and some passing 
to the right, others to the left, occasionally obscure the board and 
confuse the watchers; but through the crowd—for their eyes are 
glued on to the message—they suddenly observe someone stop, look 
at the ‘ D’s,’’ and—yes! no doubt about it this time!—take the 
telegram from the rack. At last! Rushing to the place Davern 
seizes the long-sought rascal’s arm before he has time to open the 
envelope. 

** So it’s you, is it ?’’ he exclaimed, as the man turned round in 
amazement and fright, and disclosed the features of Jacobson, junior. 

The detected rogue gasped, stared, and went deadly pale as he 
gazed on the face of his captor. He could say nothing; there was, 
indeed, nothing to be said. Denials would have been worse than 
useless now that he was caught in the act. 

** You precious villain!” Davern murmured, as the three walked 
on together, Aldwyn on the other side; for it was desirable not to 
make a scene. ‘‘ You precious villain! Not only to rob me, but to 
rob your own father—for you had the cheque, of course; I needn’t 
ask!” 

The wretch could hardly articulate. 

‘Oh, Sir James,’”’ he whispered, hoarsely, “if you could only 
forgive me and say nothing! I won’t deny it, but my father is so 
strict—and so rich. If he knew, I should be done for for ever! ” 

“T have nothing to say to you,” Davern replied, turning scorn- 
fully aside. It was a grief to him to distress the father by a 
revelation of the son’s iniquities, but of course the thing had to be 
done. Jacobson was indeed heart-broken; he had trusted the 
youth implicitly, and access to the key to the cipher was easy for 
him. The rogue disappeared without seeing the old man, and is 
understood to have taken his talents to the Colonies, 
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BOB-SLEIGHING ON THE CRESTA ROAD 


ALPINE WINTER SPORTS 
BOB-SLEIGHING 


BY MRS. AUBREY LE BLOND 


With Illustrations from her Photographs taken in 1904 


Ir is interesting to notice how English people import into the 
various places they frequent abroad the sports best adapted to the 
conditions they find around them. Except skating (in what was 
amongst the natives a very uncultured form), lugeing, and mountain 
climbing, every outdoor sport carried on in the Alps in winter has 
been instituted by the visitors themselves, who have borrowed the 
idea from the pastimes of other snow-bound lands. Alpine winter 
resorts are indebted to Scotland for curling, to England for bandy, 
to Scandinavia for ski-ing, and to America for bob-sleighing. But 
while the first three sports are carried on as far as may be in the 
same manner as in their homes, bob-sleighing has been developed 
out of all recognition to its former existence, as has tobogganing in 
the Engadine been completely changed from the original ‘ lugeing.”’ 

The American form of bob-sleigh is a light machine, usually for 
one person, consisting of two little sleds, one behind the other, and 
a board laid along them. This is firmly fixed to the hinder sled, 
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but to the front sled only by a pivot at one point, so that it can be 
moved from side to side for steering purposes in much the same 
manner as the front wheel of a bicycle. The rider lies along the 
board, and uses his toes when necessary as a brake. In America 
children often use bob-sleighs to ride to school on, and many of 
them are constructed to carry only one person. 

Quite a flutter was created at Davos when, during the winter of 
1888-89, Mr. S. Whitney, an American, introduced one of these 
small bob-sleighs into an Alpine resort, and demonstrated the 
manner of riding it. He intended, I believe, to enter it for the chief 
race—the ‘‘ Grand National ’—on the Cresta run at St. Moritz, but 


THE BRAKE HARD ON AT A CORNER 


while the committee was at its wits’ end to devise either a precedent 
or a definite lack of one for such a proceeding, the matter solved 
itself by the impossibility of managing the machine on so swift and 
devious a course. 

For the next few winters nothing more was heard of bob-sleighs 
in high Swiss resorts, but about ten years later a form of bob had 
been evolved at Grindelwald and St. Moritz which soon became very 
popular. What this was like can best be gathered from the accom- 
panying illustrations, where not only will bobs of the famous “ Beetle” 
type be noticed, but also the very newest model, such as the ‘‘ Boule 
de Neige,” patented by a Leysin firm. Bobs such as the ‘ Beetle” 
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hold four or five persons, are steered by means of handles, and 
have their brakes controlled by whoever sits at the back of the 
machine. This man—the brakesman—is supposed to obey the 
shouted orders of the steerer, but occasionally displays ‘initiative, 
with surprising and alarming results. The Leysin model is far 
more scientific, the machine being steered, as is a motor, with a 
wheel, and the steersman having the brake under his own control, 
working it with his feet. That the new machine permits of much 
greater delicacy in steering seems to be proved by the fact that it is 
the only type of bob that habitually goes down the St. Moritz 
Bob-sleigh Club run without the slightest use of the brake at any 


THE ‘‘BOULE DE NEIGE"’ STEERED BY MONSIEUR MAAS 


This is the bob which won the “ Bob Derby.” Note the steering wheel and hand rail, 
both novelties 


point. Nevertheless, at the close of the season of 1904, the fact 
remained that the old ‘‘ Beetle” still held the record. 

Of late years, bob-sleighing has become extremely popular, 
especially at Leysin, Grindelwald, Les Avants, and in the Engadine. 

The winter of 1903-4 witnessed not only a new type of bob- 
sleigh, but also the first run specially constructed for the sport. 
It had till then been usual for bobbing to take place and races to be 
held on the high road between St. Moritz and Cresta. The number 
of bobs yearly increased, and in 1902-3 large crowds used to 
assemble at the most spectacular corners to watch their friends and 
acquaintances taking involuntary somersaults in their endeavour to 
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get down a tenth of a second quicker than anyone else. With the 
opening of the railway in 1903, however, it became evident that 
bobbing on the Cresta road could no longer be permitted by the 
careful municipal authorities. There is always a good deal of traffic 
on this road, and it was not unusual for a bob when going at full 
speed suddenly to meet a heavily laden wood sleigh coming up the 
centre of the course. In trying to slip past, the dangers of an upset 
right under the vehicle, or a kick from one of the horses, were, and 
on all road bobbing are, continual. When racing—and bob races 
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take place almost daily—the risk is increased, as the temptation to 
try to shoot past an obstacle at full speed is great. 

During 1902-3 the St. Moritz Bob-sleigh Club decided on 
constructing a special run for bobs, and entered into negotiations 
with the owners of the land over which they wished to make it. 
Work was commenced in June 1903, under the direction of 
Mr. James Chambers (who has so often steered the “ Beetle” to 
victory). He was ably seconded by Herr Thoma and a Swiss 
engineer. ‘‘ Kunning rights” and the power to construct earth- 
works were leased from the commune of Celerina at a yearly rent 
of £12, while the Herren Badrutt, of the Kulm Hotel, generously 
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made no charge for the use of their portion of the land. The cost 
of building the run was £600, and about £60 per annum is required 
for upkeep. A great deal of labour which would otherwise be 
necessary each winter was saved by constructing solid banks of 
earth at the corners. These merely need covering with snow well 
pressed together, and icing, when the run is being re-made every 
season. 

The length of the run is just a mile. It has a drop from start 
to finish of 403 ft., and a mean gradient of 1 in 13. The steepest 
part is just before the finish, where the gradient is 1 in 8. The 


TURNING ‘‘ SUNNY CORNER” 


quickest time recorded up to the end of 1903-4 was made by the 
“‘ Beetle,” and was I min. 573 sec., or about thirty miles an hour. 

At first, St. Moritz cried aloud for a run which should be entirely 
of snow, so the experiment was tried of making half the run of ice 
and half of snow. A bob then ran down it, and found the snow 
portion really dangerous; it cut up so readily under the heavy weight 
of the machine, and consequently became so bumpy, that the crew 
had much difficulty in retaining their seats. 

Visitors seldom purchase a bob outright, but usually combine to 
hire one. The cost of having one built is £10. 

It must not be supposed that it is only the steersman (and, on a 
bob of the old style, the brakesman) who contribute to the success 
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of a bob inarace. The crew are by no means sleeping partners, 
and it may easily make the entire difference in negotiating a sharp 
and difficult corner if everyone leans over at the proper angle at the 
proper moment. The corners on the bob-run are banked, as are the 
curves on a bicycle track, or those of the Cresta run. 

The foundation of the course in question is snow. This is iced 
by throwing water on it, and when the surface is quite hard and 
smooth it is covered with a layer of snow to prevent bobs skidding on 
it. The arrangements for recording the times are very scientifically 
planned on the St. Moritz bob run. An electric clock, with tenths 
of seconds, is used, and a thread in connection with it is fixed across 


A FAMOUS BOB AT ‘‘'SUNNY CORNER” 


the run at the top and another at the bottom. As the bob breaks 
these threads they respectively start and stop the clock. Should an 
upset occur on the course, it is immediately noted and telephoned 
both to the start and tothe finish. Needless to siy, no bob is allowed 
to start till that which preceded it is signalled as safe at the bottom. 
Should the clock fail to record a start, the bob is at once notified by 
an electric alarm bell. It need not then trouble to finish, but can 
stop and return tothe top. Each bob is fitted with a powerful brake, 
rather like a harrow, which enables it to pull up very quickly if 
need be. 
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I have devoted a considerable portion of this article on bob- 
sleighing to the St. Moritz run, for it is the only course at present 
existing anywhere which has been specially made for bobbing. The 
difficulties of engineering a run which shall give satisfaction to all 
concerned are enormous. The St. Moritz run has been criticised as 
too steep, and the corners are thought by some to be too sharp. 
Whether, however, it would have been possible to make a run not 
open to these objections anywhere near St. Moritz, I cannot say, but 
I fancy that the best has been done under the circumstances. 

A delightful tour may be made with a bob-sleigh, dragging it 
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behind a sleigh up a pass, and riding it down the other side, or 
returning in one’s tracks. A magnificent run is from the Julia Pass 
to Tiefenkasten. Another good one is enjoyed by those coming from 
Leysin to Chateau d’Oex by Etivaz, while on the rare occasions when 
snow lies thickly on the level of the Lake of Geneva a splendid ride 
may be had from Les Avants to Montreux, or Caux to Territet. 
These are but a few of the best runs for bobs in the Alps, and, in 
spite of the unavoidable danger from traffic, there is no doubt that 
the pleasure of road-bobbing is far greater than that to be obtained 
on any run that could possibly be designed. 


THE NEXT AUSTRALIAN TEAM 
BY HOME GORDON 


No one will deny that the greatest feature of interest in the 
approaching cricket season will be the visit of the Australians; 
and as the composition of the Colonial side has been definitely 
settled, some estimate may be made of the skill of those who are 
coming here in quest of those mythical ashes. 

A certain amount of disappointment has been caused by the 
comparative absence of cricketers hitherto unknown in this country. 
Only three have been chosen who had not previously taken part 
in tours in England, a number smaller than any since these expe- 
ditions became triennial, and only once surpassed—in 1884—when 
Messrs. H. J. H. Scott and W. H. Cooper were the pair fresh 
to our shores. This in itself would be no drawback had not a 
strong feeling prevailed that new men were particularly essential to 
Australian cricket at the present time. The weakness of Colonial 
cricket of to-day lies in bowling, and this weakness seems specially 
demonstrated in the selection that has been made. Of course, the 
fact that any side should embark on a programme of thirty-seven 
matches without possessing a single left-handed bowler has but one 
parallel in modern cricket. That was in the tour of 1899, one of 
the most successful ever undertaken by the Australians. Whether 
they can twice tempt providence in this respect remains to be seen. 
It appears that Mr. J. V. Saunders has lost much of his skill 
with the ball, and no successor can be found. But when in 
conjunction with this has to be set down the irreparable loss of 
the services of Mr. Hugh Trumble, it is evident that exceptionally 
strong reinforcements are needed, and these do not appear to be 
forthcoming, as will be indicated in the present article. Herein lies 
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the vulnerable portion of the coming Australian team. Batting, 
fielding, and wicket-keeping are alike splendid; but the bowling 
appears to be only average in quality and lacking in variety; for 
Messrs. Noble, Howell, Hopkins, Armstrong, and McLeod all bowl 
at much the same pace, and the sole contrast lies in the fast 
deliveries of Mr. A. Cotter. An unconfirmed rumour foretells that 
Mr. Trumble may follow his companions to England and help 
them in a few of the big matches, but there do not appear to be 
substantial grounds for relying upon this. 

Before proceeding to some analysis of the composition of the 
new team, it will be of interest to give the averages in this country 
of those who have previously visited us. These I have specially 
compiled for the present contribution. 


BATTING. 


Mecstinan Times 
Innings. Runs. Innings. Not Out. Average. 


Trumper, V. wk 4,126 300 3 42°10 
Noble, M. A. “is 3,024 284 12 35°14 
ae 3,689 160 5 31°93 


Darling, J. 4,609 194 15 31114 


Laver, F. ... 859 143 30°19 
Duff, R. A. 7 1,507 183 5 28°23 
Armstrong, W. W. 1,087 172 10 26°21 
Hopkins, A. J. ... 1,192 105 8 25°42 
Gregory, S. ... 5,408 154 33 23°95 
Kelly, J. J. ae 1,626 10322 18°42 
McLeod, C. E. ... 544 99 7 17°17 
Howell, W. P._... 400 49 8°8 


BOWLING. 

Runs. Wickets. Average. 
Armstrong, W. W. nee 1,410 17°33 
Hopkins, A.J. ... 17°23 
Howell, W. P._... 19181 
Noble, M. A. 21°I43 
Trumper, V. 21°3 
McLeod, C. E. ... mn 22°78 
Laver, F.. ... 26°21 
Duff, R. A. 12 
Kelly, J. J. sive 
Bil, C. wl 15°4 
Darling, J. 38 
Gregory, S. E. ... ws 169 
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Heavy responsibility falls upon the new captain, Mr. M. A. 
Noble; for, besides the burden of that arduous post, he is regarded 

as a formidable run-getter, and, in theory at least, must be looked 

upon as the most dangerous bowler on the side. Against the 

M.C.C. team in Australia he appears as captain to have exhibited 

skill and tact, in conjunction with firmness, and in all the friction 

that is now happily forgotten high personal praise was invariably 
bestowed on him. It was as a bowler that he first made his mark 
against Mr. Stoddart’s second team, springing into the front rank 
in the course of a single season, just as Mr. A. Cotter did against 
the M.C.C. side. Mr. Noble displayed a curiously deceptive flight 
even on a perfect wicket, in conjunction with a fine length, and 
he headed the Australian averages against their visitors, taking 
38 wickets at a cost of 22 runs each. After this, his selection for 
the next tour was almost inevitable; but his bowling somewhat 
disappointed the British public, quite apart from the exception 
which was taken to his action by some critics. In fact, it appears 
undeniable that he is not a man who can bowl steadily day after 
day, and for this reason as captain he may not be disposed fully to 
utilise his own services; indeed, he rarely seems to put himself on 
except as a mere change. It is, of course, possible that he is no 
longer as formidable a bowler as in earlier days—a point that has 
not been previously suggested—and in that case the Australians 
would find themselves further hampered than has yet been surmised. 
In England he has always shown far more caution as a bat than in 
his own country; but this should not blind us to the fact that he 
has under control formidable punishing powers as well as masterly 
defence. At point he has to-day no superior, and it will be always 
a matter of debate whether he or Mr. George Giffen is the finest 
all-round cricketer Australia has ever produced. 

Of Mr. Victor Trumper it seems impossible to write too 
eulogistically. By general consent he is the best batsman in the 
world; but even more than this, he impersonates the attractiveness 
of the most popular department of the game. I have never seen 
anyone, except the late George Lohmann, who so _ thoroughly 
exhibits what may be termed the zest of batting, and in England 
the only cricketer who seems to show this characteristic to any 
marked extent is Mr. R. H. Spooner. It should be noted that whilst 
every stroke that Mr. Trumper makes appears exactly appropriate, 
he is by no means entirely orthodox. Indeed, one might say that, 
like K. S. Ranjitsinhji, he is a law of perfection unto himself. At 
the wicket he rarely presents the whole face of the bat to the bowler; 
but before the ball reaches him he has decided what to do, and he 

does it vigorously. At times he has sacrificed his wicket in 
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sheer exuberance, but on important occasions he is as sound as 
Mr. W. L. Murdoch in his prime, but also as aggressive as the late 
Mr. Percy McDonnell. Mr. Trumper is not a man to whom success 
has easily come. On the contrary he has persevered through a 
series of failures which would have sickened most men, and in 
1899 he was only brought over as the very last choice, a fact which 
he cheerily recalled when he played his magnificent innings of 
135 not out at Lord’s. Doing himself but scanty justice against 
Mr. MacLaren’s combination, he fully retrieved himself in 1902 by 
exceeding what any other Australian had ever done in England. 
To dilate on those achievements would exhaust all the space at 
my command; to refer to them recalls imperishable cricket 
memories. Rumours of his ill-health seem happily erroneous, for 
he has been playing in the old attractive way in the past months, 
and as this article is being written comes the news that he has 
scored 215 in a hundred minutes, which in the matter of rapid 
tapping is not of good augury for our bowlers. He is emphatically 
the star of the present Colonial constellation, and besides being 
superb in the out-field he is useful as a fast bowler. 

Among the famous combinations which have opened the 
innings (Dr. W. G. and Dr. E. M. Grace, Mr. A. N. Hornby and 
Barlow, the late J. T. Brown and Tunnicliffe, Abel and Brockwell, 
Mr. H. H. Massie and A. C. Bannerman, Arthur Shrewsbury and 
Scotton, and Mr. A. O. Jones and Iremonger inter alia) none has 
been more remarkable than that of Messrs. Trumper and Duff. 
The highest praise which can be given to the latter is that he has 
never been overshadowed by his wonderful partner. He is a firm- 
footed formidable hitter with strong defence, but also a man always 
anxious to make runs come, although he never unduly pressed for 
them. Many a man would simply have kept up his wicket and 
watched such a partner hit, but Mr. Duff, whilst loyally assisting 
his more brilliant comrade, was never stationary as a scorer, and 
never monotonous at the wicket. This summer it is my opinion his 
will be almost the most difficult wicket to capture on the side, and 
in the deep field he is remarkable even among the many famed in 
this department. 

It comes as a shock of surprise to find that Mr. Clement Hill 
is only just twenty-eight ; for he attained renown at almost as early 
an age as did Mr. A. G. Steel, and actually visited this country for 
the first time when barely nineteen. Few left-handed bats have 
ever exhibited so much skill in contradistinction to mere punishing 
power. Like others he is stronger on the leg side than are the 
majority of right-handed cricketers, and none that I can recall has 
a quicker cut. He sacrifices his wicket sometimes for the sake of 
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taking a liberty, but the prevalent impression none the less in 
England is that he is primarily a defensive batsman. His batting 
average of 75 against Mr. Stoddart’s second team does not bear 
this out, and his 188 in the fourth Test Match is universally 
regarded as one of the finest ever scored in international matches. 
He brought home the soundness of his cricket to the British com- 
munity by an invaluable 135 at Lord’s in 189g in perhaps the worst 
of all the series so far as the Mother Country was concerned. On 
his last visit he seemed to hit harder, but not to be so sound. 
Certainly on a mud wicket he is comparatively helpless, but on an 
average one it ‘is with a sigh of relief that the fieldsmen watch 
his retreating form. His position is somewhat crouching, but 
his method of actually playing the ball is admittedly excellent. 
He saved South Australia by his determined 116 in the opening 
match of the M.C.C. tour, when an English victory seemed assured, 
and contributed 88 in the third Test. His idiosyncrasy is that he 
must go in first wicket down, and he is worth that distinguished 
position in any contemporary side. As a field he needs no 
panegyric. 

The recrudescence of Mr. Darling has been received with some 
surprise, but genuine pleasure. There was no reason why any 
cricketer aged five-and-thirty should retire from participation in 
big fixtures, but the idea prevailed that we had seen the last of him. 
As a great left-handed batsman nothing could be in sharper contrast 
than the difference between his methods and those of Mr. Clement 
Hill, for if deftness be the characteristic of the latter, power is 
the attribute of the former. Some of Mr. Darling’s drives to the 
boundary have been as tremendous as any I ever witnessed, but he 
is not prone to let his punishing capacities have full play. It may 
not be remembered that in the five Test Matches against Mr. Stod- 
dart’s second team he scored three centuries, and in the 160 at 
Sydney he punished Tom Richardson with a severity to which 
that famous fast bowler had never up to that period been treated. 
As a captain in 1899 and in 1902 he won general admiration ; but it 
is no secret that he was particularly sensitive over the judicious 
criticism about the lack of variation he made in the bowling at his 
command in that final match v. England at Kennington Oval, 
and the fact of his being free from official responsibility may 
allow his batting fuller scope than it always appeared to have 
on those two visits. In wet weather he is rather forlorn when con- 
fronting a bowler with much break, but on a dry pitch he is terribly 
formidable. 

With the foregoing can at once be associated the first of the 
triumvirate of newcomers, Mr. A. R. Gehrs, of South Australia. 
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He first appeared in the inter-state matches in the season of 
1902-3, scoring 45 v. Victoria, when he was at the wicket with 
Mr. Clement Hill, and 63 v. New South Wales, Mr. N. Claxton 
being his chief partner. Meeting M.C.C. for his native colony, he 
scored 31 and 5, which in inter-state engagements he followed up 
with 34 and 47 against Victoria and a superb 159 v. New South 
Wales, although 962 runs had already been compiled in the match. 
This earned him a place in the last representative side, Mr. S. E. 
Gregory standing down for him, and though he only made 3 and 5, 
in the final South Australian match he was far and away the finest 
performer with 63 and 30 to his credit. Unquestionably the best 
Colonial batsman who has not yet visited England, he is reported 
to be extremely strong in his back play, but combines this with 
formidable scoring powers, hitting with confidence all round the 
wicket. In addition, at cover-point he is said to be likely to 
astonish a generation that has known Mr. S. E. Gregory in that 
position. 

It is in no ungracious spirit that the announcement of the 
inclusion of Mr. S. E. Gregory has been received with positive 
disappointment. Having already visited England five times, and 
having been literally cheered from Edinburgh to Truro and from 
Leyton to Liverpool, he will appreciate that there is no personal 
unpopularity in the matter. The fact is that in 1903 he seemed 
distinctly past his prime, and though he punished the British 
bowling severely in the match at Adelaide, when the Australians 
had the best of the game throughout, that single flash has in no 
way dissipated the impression. We want to have absolutely the 
very best contemporary Colonial side; and just as to-day we should 
not choose Abel for England, so we should prefer to see a fresh 
luminary figuring on the opposing card. If another batsman had been 
needed, either Mr. C. B. Jennings or Mr. P. McAlister would have 
been heartily welcome. The former is a South Australian, just on 
the sunny side of five-and-twenty, who scored 103 without being 
dismissed the first time he ever met the English bowlers, and upon 
a pitch on which Rhodes could make the ball bite. His cut past 
cover-point is his aggressive stroke, made in almost the style of a 
Palairet and with sound judgment. Mr. P. McAlister in his 139 for 
Victoria v. M.C.C. showed less punishing power than was expected ; 
but all the same he can cut well, is notably strong on the leg side, 
and creates an impression of soundness which justified his inclusion 
in two representative teams. However, the real need was to increase 
the bowling. 

If a batsman was required into the bargain the South Austra- 
lian Mr. N. H. Claxton ought to have had a chance. He is a 
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lively run-getter, whilst his bowling is faster than it seems, and 
the ball that breaks away is frequently put into second slip’s 
hands. Since the publication of the selected side, not only has 
Victoria offered to guarantee the expenses of Mr. J. V. Saunders 
if he joins the team, but Tasmania desires to do the same for 
Mr. Windsor. In the case of the Victorian, apart from any ques- 
tion as to the fairness of his action, it is in England understood 
that he is supposed to have just now lost some of his command 
over the ball. Mr. Windsor, who bowls fast, has not been thrown 
enough among important cricketers to gain sufficient experience to 
justify his inclusion. The form of Mr. A. McBeth, of New South 
Wales, had previously marked him out as a likely candidate for an 
English tour, an observation which also applies to Mr. J. Travers, 
of South Australia; and when the name of Gregory was first tele- 
graphed over, it was thought that the younger brother, Mr. C. 
Gregory, was meant, for he is a resourceful bat and no mean fielder. 
Moreover, Mr. F. B. Collins, of Victoria, was mentioned because 
he was a fast bowler with an occasional slow ball, but he hardly 
appears to have impressed the critics with his steadiness under 
punishment. 

Reverting to the actual side, Mr. J. J. Kelly will be the 
principal wicket-keeper for the fourth successive tour. He is also 
the veteran of the combination, being thirty-eight years of age. 
Absolutely modelled on Mr. J. McCarthy Blackham, though far 
inferior to that wholly matchless master of his department, he is 
a most valuable custodian of the wicket who has steadily im- 
proved tour by tour. Off the very fast bowling of Mr. E. Jones 
some catches were dropped, which was not to be wondered at; 
but he was invariably assiduous and unobtrusive as well as a perfect 
glutton for work, whilst no prominent wicket-keeper has ever stood 
down so little for injuries. He is just as dogged and as useful 
as a bat: never graceful, but, like his prototype, uncommonly 
capable at a pinch. 

The post of reserve wicket-keeper was found to be almost a 
sinecure both by Mr. A. E. Johns and Mr. H. Carter. This time 
Mr. P. H. Newland, the Adelaide wicket-keeper, is to be the under- 
study of ‘‘ Mother,” as Mr. Kelly is nick-named. He is not only 
efficient when he has put on the gloves, but also a vigorous hitter 
who treated M.C.C. bowling with considerable freedom when he 
compiled 50 just before the side left Australia. He will not have 
scope for much distinction except in the event of an accident 
happening to his chief. There is no harm in reminding readers 
that Mr. Clement Hill is an excellent wicket-keeper, quite capable 
of adequately taking all bowling should his services be required, 
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Coming to those whose skill with the ball is of more import- 
ance than their run-getting capacity, Mr. A. Cotter is of course to 
us the dark horse. He suddenly appeared as a new star in the 
middle of the M.C.C. tour, and there is not the least doubt that 
he worked more havoc among our men on occasions than any other 
Colonial bowler they met. It is also true that he has brought off 
at least one splendid performance with the ball in the present 
January. Yet all the same, from what I have gathered both from 
those who opposed him and others who have watched him, there is 
nothing to lead to the conclusion that he is a first-class bowler. 
Once before I indicated in an article in this magazine that tried 
cricketers are apt to be discomfited by a new bowler, who becomes 
perfectly simple when his peculiarities are discovered. There is 
always this factor in favour of an Australian fresh to English cricket, 
but he has not inspired his own comrades with that compiete con- 
fidence in his prowess enjoyed by predecessors of his pace. So far 
as report has it, in action he resembles Wilson of Worcestershire, 
having a low delivery; but the fact that his ball rises as it approaches 
the batsman looks as though he were liable to severe punishment, 
and being very fast he will probably bump on a bad wicket. Yet 
on a good one the general silence as to his length does not augur 
well. He is the unknown quantity of the coming combination, and 
whilst he will be eagerly watched he has yet to prove that he can 
be a terror to our batsmen. 

Of the rest, Mr. A. J. Hopkins should be the best bowler. I 
always thought it was an instance of Mr. Darling’s consummate 
judgment to put him on first in the last Test Match at Lord’s 
on a sodden wicket, and he had the distinction of dismissing both 
Mr. C. B. Fry and K. S. Ranjitsinhji without a run being scored. 
Two days earlier he had taken seven Cambridge wickets for ten 
runs, and in August at Cheltenham he demoralised Gloucestershire, 
taking four for 11, and five for 65. Despite these distinguished 
performances he did not altogether satisfy other critics as much 
as myself, and I must confess personal curiosity to see whether 
with greater opportunities he will not show himself much improved. 
He is quite a useful bat who watches the ball so well that at any 
time he ought to make the big scores he somehow fails to compile, 
and in the long field he is the Australian Denton. 

In Australia Mr. W. P. Howell is a Jessop. Over here he has 
shown himself a completely futile bat. But it does not follow that 
this ill-luck will pursue him. There was a certain 95 rattled up in 
sixty minutes off Mr. Stoddart’s second side which stands among 
the big hit innings dear to memory, and in the past Australian 
season he has given some stupendous displays. He led off his 
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English campaign with the wonderful feat of taking all ten Surrey 
wickets for 28 runs; and again in 1902, against the same opponents, 
he altogether captured eleven for 66runs. He is so good a bowler, 
what with spin and subtle variations of pace, that despite his steadi- 
ness there can be no hesitation in saying that he has not yet done 
himself justice with the ball any more than with the bat. If years 
are not telling on him, he may prove a main support of our visitors 
in the next few months, though there is no reason to anticipate that 
he will altogether attain to their best standard in the field. 

It is to-day trite to say that few Australians have ever done 
better all-round work than Mr. Warwick Armstrong on the occasion 
of a first visit ; but though he has shown no retrogression, there is not 
much evidence to prove that he has since made material advance. 
His bowling has a deceptive leg-break which, in conjunction with a 
good length, renders him formidable on the best of wickets. He began 
his public career as a batsman, though he is not a model to watch, 
owing to a bend of his right knee and because of a certain lack of 
rapidity in cutting. But his drive is second to none, and he is 
difficult to dislodge, though naturally he has comparatively little 
acquaintance with wet wickets, so needs a dry season in which 
to do himself justice. He is typically one of those tough, capable, 
all-round men who are such valuable component parts of these 
formidable Colonial touring combinations. 

Mr. C. E. McLeod, who has an enviable Colonial repute, has 
only been to this country in 1899, when his otherwise unsuccessful 
batting was redeemed by his fine defence in the Test Match at the 
Oval, on which occasion he scored 31 and 77. Except for some 
measure of success against the Past and Present of Oxford and against 
Derbyshire, he did nothing with the ball until the August Bank 
Holiday, when he suddenly changed his style, and on bowling round 
the wicket became particularly puzzling, six for 89 v. Warwickshire, 
seven for 87 v. Kent, seven for 57 v. Middlesex, and four for 28 v. 
Lancashire being features of his next six appearances, which also in- 
cluded the batting effort just mentioned. Chosen for three represen- 
tative encounters at the Antipodes, he was ineffective against the 
M.C.C.; and though there is no reason why he should not prove 
useful in the highest degree, he will never inspire enthusiasm or in 
any way become a “ gallery” player. 

As Mr. F. Laver is coming as manager, it is to be presumed 
that his appearances in the field will be infrequent. He was here in 
1899, when his great feat was to capture the wickets of Hayward, 
Tyldesley, and Mr. G. L. Jessop in the Test Match at Lord’s by bowl- 
ing half-volleys wide of the off-stump. As a bat he is singularly 
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opponents, and he displayed untiring patience whilst scoring 67 not 
out against Yorkshire; his other long scores being 77 v. Gloucester- 
shire and 60 at Hastings. So highly is his cricket still regarded at 
the Antipodes—he was chosen for two Test Matches v. M.C.C.—that 
it is difficult to believe he will be as much shelved as was Mr. H. F. 
Boyle when he occupied a similar position. Still, as matters stand 
it looks as though he, Mr. S. E. Gregory, and Mr. Newland will be 
the reserve men on big occasions should all the team be strong 
and well. 

To prophesy is odious, and yet this estimate must conclude with 
a forecast. Therefore it may be stated that it seems to me probable 
that the great difficulty of the Australians will be in bringing their 
matches to a conclusion. Winning the toss on a good wicket they 
will hardly be dismissed on the first day, having regard to the fact 
that they are absolutely without any tail; but, on the other hand, 
will their bowling have enough sting, as well as enough variety, 
seriously to trouble our best batsmen? There lies the real problem. 
It will be solved by September, and in the meanwhile, after a hearty 
greeting to our kinsmen and guests, all we can desire are capital 
matches keenly contested in the sporting spirit_of good fellowship. 
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A QUESTION OF POLICY 
BY HAROLD MACFARLANE 


As she climbed the steep ascent to Rivel Tor, pushing her bicycle 
along with first a hand on the saddle and then on the handle-bar, 
she recalled all the vituperative language that she could remember 
her brothers to have given utterance to, and hurled the same at the 
devoted head of the absent Mrs. Marchmont. As the language was 
such as is current at times of stress in a public school, the grande 
dame of the village had no very heavy burden to bear. 

‘“* Spiteful old cat,” said Miss Guthrey finally as she reached 
the rocky summit and leaned her machine up against a convenient 
boulder. [t was a new machine, and its frame was not dropped ; 
indeed, the top tube, or rather the costume it entailed, was the cause 
of the wearer’s anger with the “old cat ” in question. Mrs. March- 
mont, meeting Miss Guthrey for the first time clad in her rational 
garments when pedalling down the village street, had totally ignored 
her existence. That is all. 

Having reached the end of her vocabulary of vituperation, the 
fair Rationale looked at her watch and unfastened a small basket 
that she had carried on the handle-bar. 

‘I’m here the first,” said she; and then, after peering anxiously 
into the basket, which contained divers articles of diet, from a lettuce 
to a box of chocolates, she ejaculated, “‘ Good gracious, I’ve brought 
no salt!” 

From the other side of the boulder (Miss Guthrey was seated in 
an alcove in the rocks) came a smothered laugh. 

“Is that you, Gertrude? You got my card then? Come 
along—I’ve got a splendid lunching-place here. I was awfully 
afraid that you wouldn’t be able to come; there wasn’t time to 
get a reply, but I thought I would chance it.” 

Again came a sound of choking, as though someone was endea- 
vouring to stifle a laugh and had failed in the attempt. 

** What are you laughing at?” queried the lady in the splendid 
lunching-place, as she arranged the lettuce, the wing of a chicken, 
and the jam fingers, upon a serviette placed upon a rock conveniently 
low. 
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‘It’s always the way,” said the individual on the other side of 
the rock, by way of explanation. 

It was not the voice of her friend that she heard; but 
Miss Guthrey, who appeared on this earth when the seventies were 
far advanced, was not easily disconcerted, and the fact that she 
was carrying on a conversation with an unknown man failed to 
upset her equanimity in the smallest degree. 

** What is ?”’ she demanded of the voice. 

“The absence of salt at a picnic—it is the recognised thing to 
forget it. Allow and excuse me.” A small screwed-up piece of 
paper fell at Miss Guthrey’s feet. ‘‘ You see, I was more thoughtful 
when I prepared my hamper.” 

Evidently the stranger thought the situation humorous, for he 
was again moved to mirth. 

‘I’m afraid began Miss Guthrey. 

*“No deprivation whatever,” came from the other side of the 
rock. 

‘* My friend, I am sure, will have plenty.” 

‘‘Perhaps ; but I gather that as you came from the direction of 
Ashampton you expect to meet someone who will come by the 
road from Tracey Hurst. I’ve been watching a stretch of road 
about a mile off for half an hour, and there has been no sign of a 
cyclist. I’m afraid your friend is not coming—please accept the salt.” 

‘* Thanks,” murmured Miss Guthrey, who had a penchant for 
lettuce—lettuce, of course, with salt. 

To picnic alone is one of the most insipid entertainments 
imaginable, for the picknicker not only has all the discomforts 
that eating in the open air sans chairs or tables entails, but is bereft 
of the compensation that is afforded by seeing others in like or 
worse plight. Miss Guthrey realised this. Before she began her 
meal she quietly rose, and, undesirous of seeming to be curious, 
but anxious to know whether her friend was in sight, stealthily 
climbed the rocks at her back and looked over the ridge, trusting 
that the donor of the salt would have his back to her and would not 
observe her manceuvre, which might, if observed, be misinterpreted 
into an act of gross curiosity. 

As luck would have it, immediately her head rose above the 
ridge the eyes of the stranger met those of Miss Guthrey; for a 
moment they stared at one another in unblushing astonishment, 
and then, the toe of her shoe slipping out of the crevice in which it 
was placed, the climber disappeared with an ejaculation of horror 
and a rapidity that was almost startling. 

The young man—for he was undoubtedly young, and undis- 
putedly good-looking—hastened round the rocks to proffer his 
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services if they were required; an action that was justified by the 
sounds that came from the other side of the boulders. 

Miss Guthrey, however, had not done herself any physical 
damage; she had received a surprise which had, figuratively speak- 
ing, taken her breath away, but otherwise she was uninjured, and 
by the time the youthful Perseus had scaled the rock Andromeda 
had come to the conclusion that flight, considering the declivity and 
the hampering cycle, was quite out of the question, and that she 
was very hungry. 

“‘ He’s probably more frightened of me than I am of him,” she 
said, reflectively; but she shuddered when she thought of the 
Medusa-like horror his appearance had for her. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” he said, apologetically, when he faced her 
again. ‘I hope you are not hurt?” 

“No, thank you—I merely slipped, and, as you see, I had not 
far to fall. I thought perhaps my friend might be in sight, and 
so 


” 


**Oh, quite so. I also was on the look out 

For——”’ 

He did not allow her to continue, merely acknowledging the 
truth of her surmise. The wearer of that cloth cap, that coat 
and those knickers so freely powdered over with broad arrows, 
could be looking for only one person—the tirst of the warders from 
the Princetown Convict Establishment who had got upon his track. 

‘* T’m—I’m very sorry I looked over,” said Miss Guthrey, some- 
what falteringly. She thought convicts all wore the same cast of 
countenance—the bull-dog brand—just as they all wore the same 
fashioned garments, and it had surprised her not a little to be 
confronted by one who was better looking even than Mr. Pimple, 
the curate of Bucknessby. 

** Please don’t mention it,’’ he replied, politely. ‘‘ I can assure 
you that it will make no difference.” 

mean——” 

“That of course you will cycle down to Tracey Hurst, where 
I believe there is a constable, and give him the information that 
a loyal subject of His Majesty is bound to; indeed, my capture is 
so inevitable that but for the annoyance my presence would give 
you I might just as well accompany you on your journey.” 

But Mr.—er——” 

‘* Seven-four-two,’’ said the convict, laconically. 

* Although I am awfully fond of the King as a man—he’s a 
positive dear——”’ 

** A jolly good sort,”’ said the convict, with decision ; and then 
he added reflectively, ‘‘ and awfully hospitable.” 
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** At heart I believe I am a Jacobite, so I see no reason why 
I should go out of my way to prove a loyalty I do not feel.” 

*’Pon my soul, it is exceedingly good of you; but, frankly, in 
this costume I’m bound to be caught sooner or later, so you might 
just as well give the information.” 

* But if you’re bound to be caught, why did you attempt to 
escape ?”’ she queried. 

“* The other members of my gang decided to do so, and I had 
to do as they did. A beastly nuisance it was, too!” 

“Poor fellow! That is to say, I’m so sorry that you will not 
get away safely. I feel sure that your crime 5 

“‘ That’s where it is so jolly aggravating, you know,” remarked 
the convict, impatiently. ‘‘ You see, I’ve done absolutely nothing.” 

* You’re imprisoned for nothing ; the victim of a miscarriage of 
justice! Whatashame!”’’ Miss Guthrey was extremely indignant, 
judging from the inflexion of her voice. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t go so far as to say that; in fact, I pleaded 
guilty, so the judge had no choice in the matter.” 

Miss Guthrey gasped. 

** Why did you do that ?” she demanded. 

‘It was a stupid affair,” he said, nonchalantly. ‘‘ You see, 
Sir George was suspicious—no, not of me, at least not until he 
caught me on the premises late one night. I was there because his 
wife, Lady Dash—excuse me not mentioning her name—sent me a 
frantic appeal to help her out of a difficulty. I was betrayed to 
save the other fellow. Sir George’s suspicions fell on me, and I 
had no choice (to compromise a lady was impossible) but to plead 
guilty to burglarious intentions.” 

was heroic.” 

**It was foolish, but it had to be done. That’s a very hand- 
some machine of yours—a Royal Thames, isn’t it ?”’ 

“Yes, yes,” said Miss Guthrey ; and as a thought struck her 
she added gaily, “‘ You have been guilty of no crime as yet, yet 
be guilty of one now: steal my machine and get away quickly.” 

“Really, I never heard of such a generous offer; thank you 
ten thousand times. But is there a fancy-dress cycle carnival on 
to-day in this neighbourhood ?”’ and the convict smilingly pointed 
to the arrows that adorned his costume and made it so dis- 
tinctive. 

Miss Guthrey bit her lip with annoyance, and was silent for a 
moment. 

“If only the boys were at home,” she said at length, with 
a sigh, ‘“‘I could go back and return with one of their suits. Gerald 
is about your height; at least, he is as tall as I am, and I’”— 
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Miss Guthrey stood up and measured her height by that of the 
convict’s—‘‘ am quite as tall as you are.” 

The last words were spoken very slowly, as though the 
speaker’s thoughts were elsewhere. She walked towards her 
machine. 

““You’re going?” said the convict, a trifle sadly. ‘‘ Please 
forgive me for causing you such a fright; and if you could only 
induce the constable to bring some bread and cheese and a bottle 
of beer with him I should be most grateful.”’ 

“You have had no lunch?” asked Miss Guthrey, in surprise. 
“Why, I thought the salt——”’ 

*‘ Was the sole remnant of my breakfast,” said the convict, 
with a smile. 

‘““How greedy I have been,’ 


murmured Miss Guthrey, re- 


proachfully. ‘But I promise something better than bread and 
cheese and beer shall be brought you. Now please hide.” 

When Mrs. Marchmont, about an hour later, met Miss 
Guthrey for the second time that day, she bowed and smiled most 
graciously. Miss Guthrey was riding an old dropped frame 
machine, and upon the carrier at the back appeared a somewhat 
bulky parcel, which Mrs. Marchmont naturally imagined was some 


article of clothing for some worthy widow in Miss Guthrey’s 
district. 

Miss Guthrey pedalled briskly to the foot of the Tor, and 
hurried up on foot with even greater alacrity than she evinced 
at her morning visit. She unstrapped the parcel and hastened 
round the rocks to the alcove in which she had lunched. It was 
empty. She continued to make a circuit of the rocks, but saw no 
one. She called, and no one replied, whereupon the parcel fell 
from her hands, and the contents, articles of attire certainly, but 
not suitable for worthy widows, spread themselves in graceful 
disorder on the ground. I am afraid that if Mrs. Marchmont had 
espied them she would have looked through Miss Guthrey as 
though that lady was a wraith. 

The convict, needless to say, had vanished. To show that the 
cyclist was entirely feminine at heart, we have only to mention 
that the situation brought forth tears. It was certainly dis- 
appointing. 

* * * * * * 

The same evening, when Sir Gregory and Lady Dynecombe’s 
guests waited in the drawing-room with all the patience at their 
command for the arrival of the inevitable late comer, the con- 
versation, always forced and exceedingly general during these 
miserable quarters of an hour, turned to the topic of the escaped 
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convict. Sir Gregory held forth at length as befitted a man of 
law—he was chairman of the board of magistrates in that district 
—and in Miss Guthrey he had a most attentive listener. 

“The fellow was captured at Denmorebridge this afternoon,” 
said he. ‘‘ It seems that he forced some miserable tourist to change 
clothes with him—some men are such poltroons that they cannot 
call their souls their own, let alone their clothes, if confronted by 
a desperate man. Well, notwithstanding his outfit, which fitted 
him outrageously—Ha! ha!—the brute—ah! Miss Guthrey, you 
have a tender heart—the man was imprisoned for nearly kicking 
his wife to death. Well, the brute, I say, was run to earth. Eh?” 

Lady Dynecombe was addressing him. 

‘‘Oh, my dear lady, how delighted I am to see you! Late? 

Not at all, or a minute or two at the most! Your nephew 
had an adventure? Really, he must tell us all about it. 
My dear sir, you are punctuality itself: now let me introduce you 
to Miss Guthrey. You'll take her in to dinner. Er—Miss Guthrey, 
I don’t think you have met Lord Clyffe before. Eh! what? You 
have? That is all right. Now shall we lead the way?” 

Miss Guthrey, during the harangue, had been closely scanning 
the features of the individual who was to take her in to dinner, and 
her scrutiny caused her colour to rise not a little, for she saw before 
her her convict of the same afternoon. Her convict arrayed in 
‘‘ purple and fine linen,”’ and boasting a title. 

“Well, Mr.—er—Seven-four-two,” she said, at length, ‘‘ what 
have you to say for yourself? ” 

** Miss Guthrey,” he whispered, as they walked to the dining- 
room, ‘‘ what else could I do? Could I on the spur of the moment 
confess that I had been forced to give up my own garments at the 
demand of a man as mentally my inferior as he was physically my 
superior. Could I brand myself a coward to you—to you so—so— 
Oh! Miss Guthrey, if my confession had been to your respected 
aunt, or to Lady Dynecombe, it would have been possible; but 
to you i 

Miss Guthrey blushed. Really, to have made such a confession 
to so pretty a girl would indeed have required great strength of 
character. 

“‘The bravest generals at times have to surrender to force of 
numbers,” said Miss Guthrey, ina low tone. ‘It was not a matter 
of cowardice, Lord Clyffe, but one of policy.” 

““My dear Miss Guthrey, how clearly you make things stand 
out in their proper light ! ” 
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A LINE OF ELEPHANTS 


SHOOTING FROM A HOUDAH 


BY A. J. BOGER 


WHEN the Raja proposed that we should spend the afternoon 
shooting a few of the black partridges that were to be found within 
a mile of the house, I certainly had no idea that we were to follow 
the sport on the back of an elephant. This was, however, but the 
second day of my six months’ sojourn at Tajpur, and I had yet 
much to learn. 

It was by no means solely due to the distaste which the average 
Oriental has for any form of walking exercise that elephants were 
considered necessary for the pursuit of the partridge; the height 
of the cover in which the birds were found made it impossible 
to shoot afoot. Thick scrub, for the most part six feet high, was 
what the birds of this locality appreciated for the protection it gave 
them against the sun’s rays. 

There is no doubt that there is a certain knack of shooting at 
flying game from a moving elephant, and the man who cannot to 
some extent acquire the trick will obtain very little as a tangible 
result of his expenditure of powder and shot. The gait of an 
elephant, however slowly he is travelling, throws the occupant of 
the houdah backwards and forwards somewhat after the manner of 
the motion imparted to the driver of a dog-cart when descending 
a steep hill, only the motion is slower. Now, a man standing up in 
a houdah with his legs well apart and his body nicely balanced will 
find that he cannot keep his gun on the mark, even at a stationary 
object, for the fraction of a second, except at the top of the “ swing” 
or ‘‘jerk”’ and at the bottom. Hence it arises that at each step which 
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the elephant takes there are two brief moments when he is to all 
intents and purposes, as far as the gun is concerned, motionless. 
It is like a ball thrown in the air for a man to shoot at; when it has 
reached its greatest height it becomes stationary for the fraction of 
a second before it falls, and it is always at that moment that the 
professor breaks it into a thousand fragments. 

I remember that one man, who used frequently to form one of 
our guns during the winter, had acquired the knack of shooting at 
the right moment to an unusual degree, and I have seen him bring 
off with regularity all kinds of shots, even birds swinging back in a 
half-circle over the shooters. 


EARLY MORNING PREPARATIONS 


Our ordinary method was ‘‘ walking in line,” but occasionally 
an impromptu drive would take place, when the two or three guns 
who were fortunate enough to be sent forward would get their 
shooting with as firm a ‘‘ stance” as if they were on terra firma, so 
still will an elephant stand. 

To name a few of the feathered fowl that we bagged from our 
houdahs at different times, there were black partridges, ‘‘ college 
pheasants, jungle fowl, quail, peacocks, teal and duck of various 
kinds, and pigeons, besides numerous other species less important 
as being non-edible. 

When encamped away from home, engaged in the pursuit of 
carnivora, feathered game was naturally neglected until we were 
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going home and well away from the haunts of ‘“ Sher-Singh,” but 
even thus it was a rare occurrence for the party to return to camp 
without something or other in the way of winged game for dinner. 
A well-trained elephant will stand still the moment he hears 
the “‘ Dhut ” of his driver, ana if deer or big game is sighted there 
is usually time to get a steady aim; but in the case of a bird it is as 
a rule out of range long before ‘‘ hathi’” has been brought to a 
standstill, and it is far better to shoot at once if the gun is in your 
hand. If you are expecting buck, sambhur, or cheetel you would 
have the weapon quite ready, and even should you wish to run the 
risk of disturbing deer for the sake of a ‘‘ murgi”’ there will not be 


QUITE READY 


time to put down the rifle and take up the gun. Each weapon has 
its own place in the houdah, and though the gun may be exchanged 
for the ‘‘ express” by reason of the range of the latter, the con- 
version vice versd is impossible. 

It may not be generally known that some elephants perform 
the functions of a retriever most satisfactorily so long as the bird is 
dead. You could hardly expect them to follow and gather a runner 
in grass ten or more feet high! The elephant that I usually rode 
would always pick up a dead bird with his trunk, provided that the 
place where it fell was fairly well marked, and pass it back to the 
mahout. I remember on one occasion his picking up even a dropped 
cartridge in the thickest of long grass. Verily this ponderous 
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mass ot flesh is a curious mixture of brains and stupidity, of 
courage and cowardice. He will turn upon a wounded and infuriated 
tiger and trample him to death, whilst he runs from a hen crossing 
the road in front of him. A swarm of bees sends him flying through 
the jungle with no more regard for the vegetation than if he were 
on a clear racecourse, and woe betide the occupant of the houdah 
if he meets the branch of a stout tree. One of the elephants that 
used to come out with our party appeared tranquil enough, but was 
said to have killed three men at different times. One he had 
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impaled to the trunk of a large tree, and had broken his tusk in the 
effort to withdraw it from the wood. The man’s only offence had 
been that of dismounting whilst the beast was in motion, which 
for some reason or other brought on a temporary attack of fury, 
with the above lamentable result. Had the “fatality” been a 
European, hathi would probably have been shot, but luckily for en 
it was only a low-caste native that offended his majesty. 

The various methods of mounting an elephant—apart from the 
ordinary one of ascending a short ladder—are somewhat instructive. 
To begin with the mahout. He does not require his charge to kneel 
down, but, standing in front of the elephant, catches hold of the tip 
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of each ear with each hand, then stands on the point of the stiffened 
trunk, when, hey presto! at the word of command up goes the 


DOCILITY AND HUMILITY 


trunk with the man on it until a Suitable angle is gained so that 
the mahout can step off on to the beast’s neck! Truly a most 
interesting sight. For the Raja the method is very different. 
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First of all hathi kneels down, then an attendant gets a firm 
grip on the end of his tail, holding it so as to form a loop with 
where it joins the animal’s body. The Raja’s first step is on the 
elephant’s heel, and his second places the whole of his weight on 
the loop. Hathi does not even squirm whilst sixteen stone disports 
itself upon his twisted tail, and the third step takes the Raja on to 
his back, whence he can easily climb into the houdah. As an illus- 
tration of the strength of an elephant’s tail this method requires 
some beating. If an attendant—who sits behind one in the houdah 
—has reason to mount whilst in motion, the elephant, at his driver’s 
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orders, half stops in his stride and holds out one of his ‘“‘ double- 
jointed” hind legs, which the attendant nimbly steps on to, and 
then, with a firm hold of the rope behind the houdah, jumps aloft. 
This method, however, is not recommended save for the young and 
active. 

The ordinary gait of an elephant whilst shooting is in actual 
progress is the slowest of the slow, certainly not more than two 
miles an hour. On the road, however, he can be shoved along, 
though he likes it not, at a respectable pace. When travelling fast 
the motion is warranted to shake up the most torpid of livers and 
produce a greater appetite than any known form of personal exer- 
cise, though the operation is far from comfortable. 
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An elephant shows visibly that he is tired at the end of a long 
hot day with a heavy houdah and three men on his back, to say 
nothing of the enormous pad under the houdah. Either before or 
after the day’s shooting, moreover, he may have to travel a good 
many miles to fetch his supper, which he will uproot—being young 
trees and bushes—and bring back to camp on his back. If one is 
encamped on the bank of a river he has his bath and a scrub, which 
he dearly loves. To see him contentedly lying down in a few feet 
of water with a sleepy expression, being thoroughly cleaned by his 
mahout, and gradually becoming blacker and blacker as the dust 
and dirt come off, puts one in mind of a big whaler having her hull 
painted. 

Ponderous and knock-kneed hathi, beloved of your mahout, 
painted all the colours of the rainbow for a festival, honoured by 
the Raja, respected by your brother animals, and adored by the 
children, fare you well ! 


RETURNING TO CAMP 


BRIDGE 


BY ‘*PORTLAND”’ 


THE original lead at Bridge when there are no trumps is a matter 
of considerable moment, because the result of nine hands out of 
every ten depends mainly upon the suit opened at the first trick. 
It is seldom that the declarer is so securely guarded all round as to 
be indifferent to the card which his adversaries select to begin with. 
Very often he is absolutely unprotected in one suit out of the four, 
and nearly always there is at least one in which he holds only a 
single card of entry ; so that when this is out of the way he is at the 
mercy of the opposition. It follows, therefore, that to attack the 
dealer in his weakest spot means the gain of a signal advantage at 
the start. 

But how is this weak spot to be ascertained? That is the 
problem which confronts the leader—or, as it has become fashionable 
to call him, the ‘‘ eldest hand ’’—when there is no double, and it is 
needless to say that it is insoluble. The utmost that he can do is 
to act upon certain vague conjectures. The more cards he holds of 
a suit the fewer are likely to be held by the dealer. If the latter has 
passed the declaration he is less likely to be strong in red suits than 
black, and so forth. 

The result of this line of argument is that at no-trumps the 
eldest hand almost invariably begins with his longest and strongest 
suit; while if he has two suits of equal length and strength, but the 
one red and the other black, he gives the preference to his red suit ; 
and there is reason in all this. The lead from numerical strength 
combines the double advantage of affording an opportunity of 
making tricks with one’s small cards when the adversary’s high ones 
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have been got out of the way, and also of diminishing the probability 
that one is walking into the lion’s mouth. Less harm can be done 
by leading from a long suit than from a short one, no matter how 
unfortunate one may be in its selection. If the long-suit game, 
therefore, was advantageous at whist, as it was generally supposed 
to be, it may be taken for granted that it is doubly and trebly so at 
Bridge when there are no-trumps. 

Another reason for always leading from length at the no-trump 
game is that the leader’s partner almost invariably returns his lead 
at once without seeking to establish a suit of his own. You cannot, 
as a rule, establish two suits against the declarer, and consequently 
when you sit on the dealer’s right you have no alternative but to 
subordinate your game to your partner’s. It is a well-recognised 
principle that no attempt must be made by the younger hand to 
establish a suit of his own, unless it be obviously useless to return his 
partner’s, or he can see his way to saving the game without the 
latter’s assistance. 

In some few instances, however, the lead from length need not 
be adhered to. It is now generally admitted that there are occasions 
upon which a strengthening card should be led. This is preferable 
to opening an impossible suit in which the leader cannot hope to 
win a trick; but at the same time it is so dangerous an expedient 
that it should only be resorted to when absolutely necessary. With 
a dire bad hand, for instance, in which one’s best suit numerically 
consists of four small clubs or spades, it is better to lead out one’s 
highest heart or diamond than to make the orthodox opening. By 
this means you at all events tell your partner that you have no suit 
to bring in, and leave him to please himself as to whether he will 
return your lead or not. The manceuvre is justified by the circum- 
stances, and is a fair exception to the general rule; for there are no 
hard and fast rules at Bridge from which it is not justifiable to 
depart now and then. 

But assuming that we have made up our minds to lead from 
our longest suit, as we nearly always should, the question remains, 
Which card are we to begin with? And here convention steps in and 
tells us how to play. From certain combinations of high cards we 
lead an honour, and we must in all cases be careful to lead the right 
honour, even though we have two or more of equal value, for from it 
our partner will draw sundry inferences as to our remaining cards of 
the suit. The primary object of leading a high card other than the 
best in is, of course, as a step towards clearing one’s suit, 7.e. forcing 
out all higher cards until one is left with the best ; but it also serves 
the subsidiary purpose of conveying information. And if a small 
one has to be led it is not, as might be supposed by the uninitiated, a 
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matter of indifference which card is selected. The fourth best in 
value must always be chosen when one is leading a low card from 
strength at Bridge, for this has become a matter of such universal 
usage that one is bound to conform to it. 

The advantage of leading the fourth best is that it enables one’s 
partner to apply the “eleven rule.” That is to say, by deducting 
the number of pips on the card led from eleven he can tell how 
many higher cards are held by himself, dummy, and the dealer, 
which assists him in finessing, and also in gauging one’s length in 
suit. Its disadvantage is that it enables the dealer to draw precisely 
the same inferences, and many excellent players believe that this 
consideration outweighs the other. Asa general rule, however, it is 
wiser to convey information to the whole table than to withhold it 
from your partner, and thus the better opinion is in favour of the 
fourth-best convention, which has been almost universally adopted. 
To depart from it now can only have the effect of bewildering one’s 
partner to no purpose. 

In opening a suit at the trump game against a red declaration, 
when there has been no double, the object which one has in view 
is to make a trick or two as speedily as possible, in the hope of 
saving the game before the dealer can get in to clear trumps and 
establish his long suit. At no-trumps, on the other hand, what one 
has to think about is the ultimate establishment of the suit led, and, 
speaking generally, it should be opened as though it had been a 
suit of trumps at whist. Thus with ace, king, etc., one does not 
begin with the king unless one has a suit of six or seven. And if 
one has no card of entry in another suit a still more backward game 
may be necessary. Being dependent upon one’s partner to put one 
in after one’s suit is established, it is important to clear it at once, 
before the latter’s holding is exhausted. In these circumstances, 
therefore, one would lead the fourth best from seven or eight cards 
headed by the ace, king, so as to make sure of retaining complete 
command of the suit after the first round. 

The most convenient way of stating what the recognised Bridge 
leads at no-trumps are is to arrange them intabular form. Opinions 
differ slightly as to the card which should be led from certain com- 
binations, and since Bridge first came in the conventions on the sub- 
ject have undergone some slight modifications ; but the following is 
the most accurate table that the writer can frame of the leads 
approved by the majority of the best players in the London clubs at 
the present time :— 

FROM LEAD 
(1) Ace, King, Queen, etc. . . . King, followed by Queen. 
(2) Ace, King, Knave, etc. . . . King, followed by Ace. 
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FROM LEAD 


(3) Ace, King, and five others . . . King, followed by Ace. 
(4) Ace, Queen, Knave, etc. . . . . Queen. 
(5) Ace, Knave, ten, etc... . Knave. 


(6) King, Queen, Knave, and one other King. 
(7) King, Queen, Knave,andtwo or more Knave. 


(8) King, Queen, ten, etc. . « Same. 

(9) King, Queen, with five others  « haa 
(10) King, Knave, ten, etc. ... . Ten. 
(11) Queen, Knave, ten, etc. . . . . Queen. 
(12) Queen, Knave, mine, etc. .. . Queen. 
(13) Knave, ten, nine, etc. . . . Knave. 


(14) Any low sequence of threeor movecards The highest. 
From any other combination of cards the fourth best should be led, 
whilst with combinations (2) (3) and (g) in the above list, if the leader 
has no likely card of entry in another suit, such as an ace, or guarded 
king, he should begin low. 
ILLUSTRATIVE HAND 

A and B are partners against Y and Z. Score, love-all. Z deals, and leaves 

it to Y, who declares no-trumps. 


A’s hand (leader). Y’s hand —— 
Hearts we ' Hearts... A Io 
Diamonds ... 776 Diamonds ads S 


TRICK. 1. TRICK 2. 
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A 


Tricks: AB,1; YZ,o. | Tricks: AB,2; YZ,o. | Tricks: AB,2; YZ, 1. 
| TRICK 5. 


Tricks: A B,2; YZ,2. | Tricks: A B,2; Y Z, 3 Treks: ¥ 


ee | TRICK 3. 
Y Y | Y 
| | E | 
9_ 9! | 9 9 
Z Zz Z 
| la. 
A B —— le 4B Alo’o 
wes | | | 
z | Zz | 
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| TRICK 8. | DRICK 6, 


| 
| 
Tricks: AB,2; YZ,5. | Tricks: AB,2; YZ,6. | Tricks: A B,3; Y Z,6. 


A can now lead out his ace and king of diamonds and put B in to make the last 
two tricks in hearts, A and B winning the oad trick. 
Remarks :— 

Trick 2,—B either has no more diamonds, or prefers opening hearts to 
giving Y a certain trick. 

Trick 3. —A can safely unblock his partner’s suit. Z cannot hold the knave 
guarded, or he would have put Y’s ace on A’s queen. B shows 
five hearts. 

Trick 8.—A puts on the knave to prevent the dealer finessing Y’s ten. 

Trick 9.—If, as is probable, Z holds the queen of clubs, A would have lost 
the odd trick if he had not unblocked at Trick 3. 
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GREAT LAwn TENNIS PLaAyeRS: Their Methods Illustrated. 
By George W. Beldam and P. A. Vaile. Illustrated by 
229 action photographs. London: Macmillan & Co. 1905. 


Mr. Beldam, though set forth as joint author, has not actually 
written any of this book; but his share in it is of equal importance 


with that of the author, whose design has been to get the points he 
wished to emphasize brought out by the art of photography. 
Mr. Beldam’s ‘‘ Great Golfers ’”» was duly reviewed in these pages. 
The same methods have been adopted in both books, though, as he 
points out, the difficulties of the new volume are far severer than 
were those of the former. As regards golf the ball is for the most 
part stationary, and to a considerable extent so is the player; but in 
lawn tennis both are very much on the move. Mr. Beldam and 
Mr. Vaile work admirably together, each understanding the re- 
quirements of the other, and they have obtained the co-operation of 
practically all the principal exponents of the game. It need 
scarcely be said that Mr. Vaile himself ranks in this category, being 
a practical as well as a theoretical player, and he has gone into the 
whole subject with extraordinary completeness. Thus, some nine- 
teen photographs, to begin with, show the various grips, and every 
other detail is treated with similar minuteness. The ‘‘service” is 
exemplified by many photographs of Mr. H. L. Doherty, and others 
of Messrs. F. L. Riseley, G. W. Hillyard, H. S. Mahony, Anthony 
Norris, C. H. L. Cazalet, P. de Booman, E. G. Meers, G. C. Ball- 
Greene, the author, Mrs. Hillyard, Misses D. K. Douglas Thomson 
and Stawell Browne; and under each picture is a note drawing 
attention to the particular thing which it is desired to impress upon 
the reader. Other sections are devoted to ‘‘ The American Service,” 


- 
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‘*The Fore-hand Stroke,” ‘‘ Back-hand Ground Strokes,” ‘‘ The 
Half Volley,” ‘‘ Fore-hand Overhead Volleys,” various other volleys, 
““The Chop,” etc. 

Lawn tennis cannot, of course, be learned from any book: 
practice is the first essential ; but a multitude of valuable hints 
which will direct practice are contained in these pages, and by the 
aid of the illustrations everything is made unmistakably plain. 
Different players have widely different methods, and the character- 
istics of all are explained. Mr. Vaile not only knows what he is 
talking about, but has no hesitation in the matter of plain speaking ; 
and he goes deeply into subjects such, for instance, as the reason 
why twist causes the ball to curl and break—by the way, we are 
far from sure that ‘‘ most people” ‘‘ know that the top of the wheel 
of a carriage in motion moves faster than the bottom, or that part 
which is opposite to the top and resting on the ground’”’; we are 
inclined to believe that “‘ most people” imagine the top and bottom 
of the wheel move with precisely equal speed; but, of course, 
Mr. Vaile is right. Equipped with this book and the author's 
previous volume, “ Modern Lawn Tennis,” the player who is 
ambitious of progress should gather about all that can be gathered 
from books. 


A GARDENER’s YEAR. By H. Rider Haggard. With plan and 
twenty-four illustrations. Longmans, Green & Co. 1905. 


Mr. Rider Haggard declares that, many as are the books he 
has written, to the compilation of this one he sat down in earnest 
fear and trembling. It is strange that he should have done so, for 
one supposes he has written his novels, after laboriously thinking 
out the plots, solely with a view to reward, whereas this volume has 
been a labour of love, the work of an enthusiast. He is devoted to his 
garden, and for that reason has written about it, desiring to impart 
his remarkable stores of horticultural and botanical lore to other 
lovers of gardens and so enable them still more to enjoy their pos- 
sessions. This kindly object should certainly be accomplished. The 
volume is well described by the title. Each month is taken in rota- 
tion and the gardening operations proper to it are treated at length. 
Here, for instance, we are in March, and so we read how on the 
8th the author found the first daffodils out in a sheltered spot near 
the shrubbery ; on the 16th figs were coming into leaf, on the 22nd 
anemones appeared, and on the 23rd potatoes were planted. 

It will be seen how interesting this is to all who have gardens. 
If experts, they will like to compare their results with the author’s ; 
if novices, they will gain any amount of instruction. The book 
might judiciously have been shortened by the omission of altogether 
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unnecessary detail. It is wonderful, for example, to find an author 
of world-wide fame deliberately writing and correcting proofs of the 
following: “‘ After I returned to London I visited the Temple Flower 
Show. Other engagements made it impossible for me to do this 
until the third day of the exhibition, which, as it chanced, was not 
without advantages to me. In the first place I found that I had 
only to pay a shilling for admission instead of a good deal more, 
and, in the second, the weather had turned cold again. On the two 
previous days, or so I was informed, the tents were so hot as to be 
practically unbearable.” Now, does it really matter whether the 
price of admission was a shilling or more, and whether it was cool 
on the third day, hot on the second, or vice versi? Why, too, 
should the credibility of the man who spoke of the temperature be 
apparently questioned ? 

Many curious little facts apart from the subject of gardening are 
noted. Not a few persons will be astonished to hear of an authentic 
instance of a macaw living over 130 years, but such a case is recorded 
on the best evidence. The bird was given to the author’s brother- 
in-law, Baron A. d’Anethan, by friends in whose family it had been 
for 120 years. That was in 18g1, and the creature, probably living 
still, was at any rate alive when the book was published. The 
illustrations are suitable. 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY: PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE 
SPORTSMAN NATURALIST. By L. W. Brownell. Macmillan 
& Co., London and New York. 1905. 


Many readers of this magazine are photographers, as_ the 
monthly photographic competition which every month brings 
specimens from all quarters of the globe sufficiently testifies; and 
to them this book will powerfully appeal. Some will like to see 
if the author’s methods seem better than their own; others, less 
skilful, will be glad to seek the information he copiously conveys. 
Mr. Brownell is enthusiastic on behalf of his pastime, or, as he 
claims, of his sport. 

‘* He who would be in the fore ranks of the sportsman photo- 
graphers,” he says, ‘‘must be ready to follow and photograph the 
moose and panther at bay and even the rattlesnake coiled for a 
strike. Does it not require a greater amount of courage to face 
an angry mountain lion with a camera than with a Winchester 
*30-"40? I think it does. And he who is equal to the nerve and 
endurance testing stalk of a deer in order to photograph it can, in 
my mind, lay claim to being a truer hunter and sportsman than 
he who would shoot that same deer from a distance three or four 
times as great. So I will unhesitatingly say, that to anyone who 
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follows the chase for the mere excitement that it affords, the camera 
can offer far greater advantages for attaining his object than can 
the rifle.” 

In this country the photographer’s courage is not thus tested, 
but his patience is as heavily taxed. Mr. Brownell describes in 
detail the necessary apparatus, including the telephotographic lens, 
and there are chapters on “ Photographing the Larger Animals,”’ 
The Smaller Animals,” Birds’ Nests,” “‘ Birds and their Young,” 
“ Insects,” ‘‘ Fish,” and so forth. It is all very much to the point, 
though the examples of photographs are not quite all they might 
be. Such results are frequently in no way the fault of the photo- 
grapher. The weakness is inthe making of blocks or in the printing, 
both technical matters upon which we need not dwell. 


THE Country Day sy Day. By E. Kay Robinson. With 
photographs. London: William Heinemann. 


Mr. Robinson is known as an ardent naturalist, and this book 
is the result of his careful observations for 365 days. On every one 
of these days he appears to have sought something to make a note 
of, birds perhaps chiefly attracting his attention. Thus, to give a 
specimen, on the 16th of January we have what is called ‘‘ The 


Partridge’s Protest”’ :— 

“‘The honest partridge affects no aristocratic hauteur like the 
pampered pheasant. He is a bluff, bucolic person, capable of 
supporting himself on the natural produce of the soil from the day 
that he chips the egg-shell. There is no need for barn-door fowls as 
foster-mothers, and expensive ‘ game foods’ to produce a good crop 
of good partridges. But, accommodating as the brown bird of © 
the fields may be, he stands upon his rights. So by the middle of 
January you can hear his creaky voice in the corner of every field, 
strenuously insisting that guns ought to be put away because 
breeding time has come. And, in proof thereof, he has separated 
from the covey with his chosen spouse. Many good sportsmen do 
indeed put away their guns when they hear the partridge’s call 
growing quick and loud: for there is little sport in bringing to bag 
a bird which scorns danger because its thoughts are preoccupied 
with love. So sometimes the warfare between sportsman and part- 
ridge ends by mutual consent some weeks before the law compels ; 
and the coveys are left to obey the higher law of nature which calls 
on all birds to lay aside winter habits, as men put off their overcoats, 
even in January, if the weather is mild and the sun shines.” 

Of course, the reader will be told a great many things that he 
knows, but all that the author records is evidently the result of 
personal observation. 
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THE LaAnp oF THE BLEssSED VIRGIN. By William Samuel 
Maugham. London: William Heinemann. 1905. 


This picturesquely written account of an expedition through 
Andalusia has little to do with sport, except that there is a 
description of a bull-fight. That, however, is not admitted by 
Englishmen in general to rank under the head of sport proper, 
simply because—the definition is well known—the bull is inevitably 
doomed to be slaughtered, and true sport invariably affords beast or 
bird a chance of saving its life by the exercise of its cunning, speed, 
or strength. Mr. Maugham exhibits a more or less pronounced 
inclination to defend bull-fighting, and sarcastically asks if any 
decent hack can desire a better end than to be driven to death in 
London streets or to stand for hours on cab-ranks in the rain and 
snow of an English winter ? How often is a horse driven to death 
in London streets? And as for standing on the ranks, the cab 
horse is clothed in his rug as the cabman who shares his exposure 
is in his coat: there is no deliberate cruelty. Nor is Mr. Maugham 
fair in stating that while English journalists were blaming the 
Spaniards for cruelty, ‘‘ a prize fighter was killed in London.” The 
man, if we remember aright, died of heart failure, probably through 
excitement. There was again no cruelty; he was fighting because 
he found pleasure in it. What Mr. Maugham describes is cruelty, 
sheer, rank, and unadulterated. ‘‘The bull digs its horns deep 
into the horse's side and lifts man and beast right off the ground; 
they fall with a heavy thud, and as the raging brute is drawn off 
blood spurts from the horse’s flank. The chulos try to get it up; 
they drag on the reins with shouts and curses, and beat it with 
sticks. But the wretched creature, wounded to the death, helplessly 
lifts its head. . . . . The people are shouting with pleasure.” 
The author feels bound to say that bull-fighting ‘‘can in no way be 
defended ’’; but he appears to be attempting a defence nevertheless 
when he drags in the English cab horse and remarks that ‘‘ the 
Spaniards are certainly cruel to animals; on the other hand, they 
never beat their wives nor kick their children.’”” Mr. Maugham 
has, however, the gift of picturesque expression, and his book 
conveys an excellent idea of life in a particularly interesting country 
which is curiously little known to Englishmen, seeing what 
travellers we are and how convenient Spain is of access. When 
more Englishmen go there perhaps the hotels will improve, for the 
average Spanish meal, except in a few leading hotels of a few cities, 
is the reverse of appetising to most English tastes. 
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Mr. CHARLES LANCASTER’S well-known establishment will be 
missed from its familiar quarters in New Bond Street. Larger and 
more convenient premises have been taken at 11, Panton Street, 
Haymarket, where this authority on everything connected with 
shooting may be consulted, for the most practical author of ‘‘ The 
Art of Shooting” is a mine of information. When the season was 
over in former days men had to put aside their guns. Now they 
can amuse themselves and obtain valuable practice under ex- 
perienced guidance at the various shooting grounds which some of 
the leading London gunmakers have ingeniously arranged, and 
readers may be reminded that one of the best of these is at Stone- 
bridge, near Willesden Junction. 
* * * * 

A really trustworthy little motor car, 6h.p., for £175 is un- 
questionably cheap, but it is obtainable in the shape of a Wolseley. 
For information about these—and of course larger and more 
powerful cars of the same manufacture—those in search of such 
machines are invited to apply to Mr. James Fryer, Progress Motor 
Works, Kington, Herefordshire. The mere name of Wolseley is, of 
course, a powerful guarantee. 

* * * * 

New tyres are springing up in all directions, but some of the 
established ones well hold their own. Among these the ‘‘ De Nevers 
Patent Grooved Solid Tyre” appeals to the common sense of those 
who consider the subject. Grooves are cut at certain intervals in 
the tyre; it thus becomes practically a series of rubber balls on the 
rim of the wheel, which can hardly skid therefore, as owing to the 
fact that the segments twist under the skidding action, another 
segment comes into play and checks the mischief. Other advantages 
are claimed, including the important one of long service, and a firm 
grip of the road in greasy weather. Messrs. Liversidge & Son, Ltd., 
196, Old Street, E.C., represent the patentee. 

* * * * 

Another article worth the attention of motorists is the De 
Fornier Leather Detachable Non-Skid (W. J. Mayer, 169, Picca- 
dilly), the use of which it is stated saves as much as 70 per cent. in 
the maintenance of tyres. It can be detached in a couple of minutes, 
used on any tyre, and protects the whole of the rubber, thereby 
preventing punctures, bursts, or side slips. 

* * * * 

The advantages derivable from the hub-contained brake are by 
this time generally understood by cyclists, or if they are not so the 
reasons can be obtained from, amongst other quarters, the managing 
director of the Eadie Manufacturing Company at Redditch. A main 
point, it may be briefly remarked, is that the machine being always 
under perfect control, it can be pulled up either gradually or suddenly ; 
nor does a sudden stop in any way strain even the lightest machine. 
The brake is entirely governed by the feet, and another serviceable 
arrangement is that the rear wheel can be readily removed. 
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THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the March competition will be announced in 
the May issue. 


THE JANUARY COMPETITION 


The Prize in the January competition has been divided 
among the following competitors:—Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge; 
Mr. J. P. Smyth, Kingstown, County Dublin; Captain W. J. W. 
Kerr, Prestbury Court, Gloucestershire (two guineas); Miss Amy 
N. Cameron, Trinity, Duns, Berwickshire; Mr. A. Abrahams, 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge; Mr. Robert W. Hillcoat, Seaton, 
Devon; Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s County ; Mr. H. E. 
Daunt, Kobe, Japan; and Mr. A. M. Anson, Streatham. 
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CURLING ON THE BALLAST PIT, TONBRIDGE 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


STANDING HEADER 


Photograph by Mr. J. P. Smyth, Kingstown, County Dublin 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


COLWALL PARK STEEPLECHASES 
Photograph by Captain W. J. W. Kerr, Prestbury Court, Gloucestershire 


THE EAST OF SCOTLAND OTTER HOUNDS 
Photograph by Miss Amy N. Cameron, Trinity, Duns, Berwickshire 
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‘““BALL’S AWAY!” 


Photografh by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 


A DAY’S BAG—PIGSTICKING ON THE BANK OF THE GANGES IN THE 
BALLIA DISTRICT, U.P., INDIA 


Photograph by Mr. J. C. Smith, Azamgath, U.P., India 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE BRAES OF DERWENT FOXHOUNDS ‘AT EBCHESTER, RESTING AFTER A LONG RUN 


Photograph by Mr. J. E. Patterson, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


COMBINED FIGURE-SKATING ON THE NEW RINK AT CHATEAU D'OEX 


Photograph by Mr. Robert W. Hillcoat, Seaton, Devon 
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FIRST ROTEL 


MEET OF THE WESTERN FOXHOUNDS AT SENNEN 


Photograph by Mr. Geoffrey H. Coles, Sennen, Land's End, Cornwall 


WILD DUCKS FEEDING 


Photograph by Mrs. ]. A. Miller, Hevwood, Westbury, Wilts 
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HOCKEY 


Photograph by Miss R. Archer, Sloane Couit, S. 


HEAD OF STAG SHOT BY H.R.H. THE DUKE OF BRAGANGA 


Photograph by H.R.H. the Duke of Braganga, Seebenstein, N.O., Austria 
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THE RACE FOR THE NATIONAL HUNT CUP, PUNCHESTOWN, I904 


Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s County 


MOOSE SHOT AT WEST BRANCH POND, MAINE 


Photograph by Mr. k. H. W. Dwight, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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AFTER A PIGSTICK IN BEHAR 


Photograph by Miss Lilian Bullivant, Eden Park, Beckenham 


BULLFIGHTING IN MADRID 


Photograph by Mr. S. C. B. Guthrie, Guatemala City, Central America 
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MEET OF THE CROOME HOUNDS 


Photograph by Mr. A. Allsebrook, Prior's Court, Callow End, Worcester 


SKATING ON THE BALLAST PIT, TONBRIDGE 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


SWANS AND WILD DUCK ON THE WALFORD ESTATE IN SOMERSETSHIRE 


Photograph by Mr. W. O. E. Meade-King, Maidenhead 


EN ROUTE FOR THE SNIPE FIELDS OF HOROWAPATANE, CEYLON 


Photograph by Mrs. Fawcett, Fort Frederick, Trincomali, Ceylon 
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WINNER OF THE INTERNATIONAL CROSS COUNTRY RACE NEAR KOBE 
Photograph by Mr. H. E,. Daunt, Kobe, Japan 


A DIVE IN THE BATHING POOLS, GUERNSEY 
Photograph by Mr. A. M. Anson, Streatham 
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Food Prod 
‘Libby’ § ood Products| 
| for they will give you the high satisfaction of having used the best. } | 
| Libby’s Veal Loaf, Ham Loaf, Ox Tongue, Lunch Tongue, Veal Pate, }} 
j Potted Ham, Soups, etc., can be quickly served. All grocers sell them. 
Our booklet, “How to Make Good Things to Eat,” sent free to any address upon application. 


K Libby, McNeill « Libby, 


59, Tooley Street, London, S. E. 
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WEEDY LAWNS WEEDY WALKS 


TENNIS COURTS, GOLF GREENS, &c., can be Can be kept in perfect order, Bright and Free 
pt rian — forge sward of from all Vegetation, for twelve months, without 
ee oe hoeing or other labour, by One Application of 


“CLIMAX” LAWN SAND. WEED KILLER, 


You will be surprised and pleased at the difference aly. pee: : 
one application will make. No other manure Try an early application before the soil is dried 
required. up by the hot summer sun. 


The BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CoO., Ltd., Luton St., LIVERPOOL 
“WECTIS.” 6000 Tons. 


‘Pp. & PLEASURE CRUISES 


IN THE 


MEDITERRANEAN. 
20 APRIL, EASTER CRUISE of 16 DAYS 


To Portugal, Spain, Tangier, &c. Fares for the Voyage from 15 Guineas. 


12 MAY, 19 DAYS’ CRUISE. Portugal, Spain, Algiers, the Balearic Isles, &c. 


Fares for the Voyage from 18 Guineas. 
Illustrated Booklets, descriptive of these and subsequent Cruises, free by post on application to— 


PENINSULAR & ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION CO., NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, WO., or 


122. LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


OVER THE 
WORLD 


LEATHER TRADES 
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SADDLE « HARNESS PASTE 


As supplied to all 
the Leading Regiments 


IN HIS MAJESTY’S SERVICE. 


THEREFORE THE WORLD'S: 
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